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Protection of Artists’ Rights 


To the Editor: 

I have read with great interest the first 
of the series of articles that you propose 
to publish in regard to artists’ reproduc- 
tion rights. 

With wholehearted endorsement of the 
principle that there should be protection 
of the artist in the coming color tele- 
vision, my interest would ask if the artist 
could not have a further protection. In 
the early days of their careers many 
artists, later famous, may have had to 
sell their work for very little. As the 
artists’ fame grew, owners could resell 
these pictures at a constantly increasing 
price until what had been bought for 
under one hundred dollars might later sell 
for thousands. Could there be devised a 
form of royalty that would entitle the 
artists to some percent of each increased 
reselling price? 

Would it be possible to enlarge the color 
television protection to include this 
broader idea? 

(Mrs. Sidney) Lucy Blumenthal 
New York, New York 


{[Note: ART DIGEST has engaged a com- 
petent authority to investigate what pos- 
sibilities are open to artists and artists’ 
organizations to protect their interests in 
the works they create for all media. His 
findings will be published in a future 
issue.] 


Along Memory 


To the Editor: 

It appears the “remarkable” M. Malraux’s 
comments on art are as inconsistent as his 
politics. 

Iremember when I was living in France 
of reading that he considered Rouault the 
French equivalent of Hemingway and 
Faulkner and certainly not the equal of 
Gide and Valery. Now after lauding Pi- 
casso for many years, he insists that 
Rouault is at the head of the pack. 

I suppose we as painters are to be in- 
fluenced by the equivocal M. Malraux who 
can grade art by A, B, C, D, F and E for 
effort. 

Personally I’m a little bored by these 
monstrous retentive minds. 

Also I’m bored with Malraux’s peculiar 
style of chauvinism. 

Bill Stockton 
Grass Range, Montana 


Vanity vs. Eternity 


To the Editor: 

Ienjoyed reading Mr. George Biddle’s let- 
ter in the February 1st issue. His ques- 
tins are probing and demand attention. 

One question struck me—“will a work 
tfart evoke the same qualitative or emo- 
tinal response among many different 
people over a period of time through its 
abstract imaginary pattern?” 

I wonder if our great emphasis on the 
individual is not responsible for so much 
“trivial, meretricious and academic art? 

M. Cady Rubinstein 
State College, Pa. 


Corrections 


In the review of Portraits, Inc. showing 
of miniature works, the portraits of Mrs. 

maventura and Miss Kate Roosevelt 
Were incorrectly attributed. Malthe Has- 
Mlriis was the artist who painted the 
Yorks. 

The spelling of the name of the artist 
Who exhibited work at the Kottler Gallery 
through February 20 is Elza Druja Forsu. 
The caption under Yasuo Kuniyoshi’s 

in White Chemise (p. 19, last issue) 
thould have read “at the Jackson Gallery.” 
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Cover: by Dong Kingman, formerly of 
San Francisco, who now lives in 
Brooklyn Heights. One of our best- 
known watercolorists, Mr. Kingman is 
now having a one-man show at the 
Midtown Gallery, to March 7. ART 
DIGEST is one of many magazines 
for which Kingman has designed 
covers, 
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Who's News 


Art speculation is a big business in 
Paris today, according to Art Buchwald, 
Herald Tribune columnist. A Matisse, 
which sold for $4000 three years ago, 
recently brought $9500, and a Rouault 
brought $12,700. Artists with an Amer- 
ican following — Picasso, Soutine, 
Braque, Rouault, Matisse and Modigli- 
ani—bring higher prices in Paris than 
the ones the French buy—Derain, 
Marquet, Segonzac and Dufy. 


The National Institute of Arts and 
Letters has elected five additional life- 
time members: George Grosz, painter; 
Eero Saarinen, architect; Elizabeth 
Bishop, and Robert Lowell, poets; and 
Carl Ruggles, composer. Members of 
the institute are eligible for election to 
the American Academy of Arts and Let- 
ters, the nation’s highest cultural body. 


A $200 first prize was presented by 
Newbold Morris to Elliot B. Lehman at 
the City Center Gallery for the latter’s 
painting, Elevated, East Side, in con- 
nection with the exhibition entitled “The 
New York Scene”. 


First prize of $2000 in the first “Steel, 
Iron and Men” exhibition, held at the 
Birmingham Museum of Art, Alabama, 
went to Julio de Diego. Walter Meigs 
won the second prize of $1000 and Har- 
riette Trifon the $500 third prize. 

The exhibition, now on tour, will be 
at the Dayton Art Institute, Dayton, 
Ohio, during March; at the Columbia 
Museum of Art, Columbia, S. C., dur- 
ing May; at the Hunter Gallery of Art, 
Chattanooga, Tenn, in June; and at 
the Norton Gallery and School of Art, 
West Palm Beach, Fla., in November. 


Robert McD. Graham won the $250 pur- 
chase prize, Robert K. Reed and Paul 
Maxwell $150 purchase prizes each, and 
Glenn Galloway, Jerry Romotski and 
Amy Freeman Lee $100 awards at the 
fifth annual exhibition of the Texas 
watercolor society’s exhibition, which is 
currently touring the state. 


An instant of deathlessness accrues to 
the credit of a Mr. Palmeri on March 1, 
the day this issue of ART DIGEST 
goes to the stands. Mr. Palmeri, through 
the courts, won the privilege of being 
the last tenant in the 114-year-old Mark 
Twain House in Greenwich Village. He 
will vacate on March 1, and razing of 
the historic landmark will start imme- 
diately afterwards. 


Illustrator Al Dorne, featured at a re- 
cent dinner of the Cigar Institute of 
America as Mr. Cigarsmoker of 1953, 
is wondering what he will get besides 
the customary Oscar. When apprised 
of the cost of his daily smokes, the 
toastmaster hedged on the Institute’s 
usual offer of a year’s supply of cigars, 
suggested a new Cadillac instead. 


“Water Color Notes” by Dong Kingman, 
the artist on the cover of this issue of 
ART DIGEST, showing his techniques and 
approach to his subjects, have been 
brought out in illustrated pamphlet form 
by M. Grumbacher, Inc. Further details 
may be had by writing to the company at 
264 W. 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
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Art Criticism Today by S. Lane Faison 


[ART DIGEST asked S. Lane Faison, 
President of the College Art Association 
and chairman of the art department at 
Williams College, to comment on the 
awards in art criticism, announced in the 
February 15 ART DIGEST, which were 
made at the annual C.A.A. convention in 
Philadelphia recently —ED.] 


By vote of its membership a year 
ago, the College Art Association of 
America decided to award each year 
a citation or citations for the best 
art criticism by a critic appearing 
regularly in any periodical of general 
circulation in the United States or 
Canada. The Association is the rec- 
ognized learned society in the field of 
art-historical scholarship in this 
country; and its membership of 
nearly 2300 includes not only art 
historians and research specialists, 
but a large proportion of the teach- 
ers of art at the college and uni- 
versity level. It therefore seemed 
altogether fitting that such a body 
should take action to encourage the 
publication of art criticism by quali- 
fied writers, and to bring to public 
notice achievement of outstanding 
quality in this field. 

Such action seemed particularly 
important at a time when world 
events are making it increasingly dif- 
ficult for the humanities to survive. 
Art criticism in particular has been 
declining, at least in quantity. The 
Magazine of Art, which maintained 
a high standard of quality, is no 
more, and it has had no replacement. 
Newspapers merge and two art 
critics become one art critic, or none 
at all. The courageous voice of Emily 
Genauer, forceful foe of govern- 
mental inquisition in the arts, was 
for a time without a platform as 
result of such a merger. Finally, the 
status of the art critic on the news- 
paper or periodical is often a pre- 
carious one, especially outside the 
largest centers; and several major 
periodicals maintain no art critic 
whatever. 

Following the action of the College 
Art Association, a committee of 
three was appointed. Its membership 
will rotate, with the chairman retir- 
ing at the end of his year of leader- 
ship. Eventually, each member will 
serve for a period of three years. 
The committee for the initial awards, 
which were announced recently in 
Philadelphia at the annual banquet 
of the association, consisted of Alfred 
Frankenstein (chairman), art critic 
of the San Francisco Chronicle and 
lecturer in American Art at the Uni- 
versity of California; Creighton Gil- 
bert, of the art department of the 
University of Kentucky; and the 
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present writer. Mr. Gilbert, who will 
serve as chairman next year, made 
the original proposal to award such 
citations. 

Invitations were sent to every 
newspaper and periodical in the 
United States and Canada known to 
maintain an art critic on its staff. 
Each critic was asked to submit a 
single example or a series of not more 
than six articles on a given theme 
published over the past year. The 
committee’s report summarizes the 
response that was met, together with 
the problems which had to be faced 
in the course of making its selections. 
The selections themselves were ex- 
traordinarily unanimous although 
they were made individually and 
without prior consultation. There 
was a minimum of disagreement, and 
there was no trading whatever. Some 
of the committee’s general conclu- 
sions on the basis of material sub- 
mitted follow: 

“Criticism is not simply a mat- 
ter of factual reporting, and the 
critic is not simply a mirror of cur- 
rent events and the opinions of 
others. Criticism implies well-ex- 
pressed sensibility and a certain 
stance of cultural leadership, but 
this is often avoided, apparently 
through timidity. Cultural leader- 
ship, to be sure, need not be ex- 
pressed solely through favorable or 
unfavorable opinion; for example, 
one of those whose work we honor 
had made: a survey of the artistic 
resources of his community, bring- 
ing the creative people of his city 
to the attention of the city at large. 

“Furthermore, cultural leadership 
need not be divorced from the re- 
porting of fact, as is well shown by 
the work of many candidates for this 
citation. In some cases, however, 
failures of criticism are not to be 
laid exclusively at the critic’s door; 
conditions inimical to criticism seem 
to exist in many places, and here 
the problem has as much to do with 
the opportunities which the com- 
munity affords, and with attitudes 
and practices of exhibitors, as with 
the attitudes and practices of the 
critics and their superiors.” 

It will take a certain amount of 
time to digest all the material sub- 
mitted before any just evaluation 
can be attempted. At a later date I 
propose to do this, in extenuation of 
the reactions outlined in the commit- 
tee’s report. A few samples of what 
was encountered may be, however, of 
interest now. 

On DeKooning’s The Woman: 
“Does DeKooning love her? Not with 





any romantic passion. In a gesture 
that parallels a sexual act, he has 
vented himself with violence on the 
canvas which is the body of this 
woman, in what is a desperate effort 
to find an image .. .” 

On Vizcaya, estate of the late 
James Deering near Miami, now open 
to the public: “The fun of the game 
was to obtain a ceiling here, doors 
there, brackets elsewhere, and then 
fasten them altogether into an incon- 
trovertible whole. It must have been 
marvelous fun.” 

On a one-man show: “Probably the 
most outstanding of these paintings 
is an oil, showing porcelain cups, a 
shining glass of milk, a milk can, 
with their gleaming surfaces: show- 
ing a careful sure brushwork.” 

On modern art in its relation to 
architecture: “If an aesthetic of 
arithmetical proportions is the key 
to Vantongerloo’s art, it is an es- 
thetic of light that is invoked by 
Naum Gabo. Looking at his exqui- 
sitely assembled plastic, mesh and 
nylon thread images of order is like 
looking into the heart of a great 
crystal.” 

The critical reader will, it is hoped, 
agree with the committee in endors- 
ing the last of these selections (by 
James Fitzsimmons) as truly casting 
light on the artistic value of the 
material in question. The others, of 
varying merit, run the gamut from 
imagined psycho-biography to de- 
scriptive flattery to an inventory of 
contents surveyed on the theory that 
careful brushwork is desirable as an 
end in itself. Agreed, it is unfair to 
judge from mere snippets: I am 
only judging them as such. 

Those who are interested in how a 
collection of snippets can be devel- 
oped into an essay of critical stature 
are invited to read a most remarkable 
and brilliant article, “Souls Among 
Masterpieces,” by Wallace W. Doug- 
las, in the winter 1953-54 issue of 
The American Scholar. What Mr. 
Douglas does to the critics of litera- 
ture needs to be done to the critics 
of art. After reading it, avant-garde 
critics (in my opinion the only inter- 
esting ones) may well ponder: “Their 
tone, though—the portentous imita- 
tion-mysticism, the blood-and-thun- 
der language of sin and salvation, 
the conviction of being among the 
elect—these they have made up as 
they follow along the glory trail, cir- 
cuit riders of literature, revivalists 
of criticism, missionaries of a bleak 
and desperate back-country religion, 
whose tears wet the mourners’ 
benches in a dozen critical reviews.” 





Corot installation (above), the Metropolitan Museum of Art: 
“the unending metronomic rhythm of i-I-i- or iv” 
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Another Met installation: Rosa Bonheur’s “ ‘Horse Fair’ because of its coll 
jumbo size arrogantly dominates ... everything else in the gallery” | see 


17th-century Roman harpsichord with Tiepolo’s “Glorification of firs 
Francesco Barbaro” : “proclaimer of baroque brio... Rubens would ac 
be happy with it instead of the...more nervous Tiepolo” Wii 












» modern. post-war Ewropean museums installations, the 
Palazzo Bianco, Genoa (above) and the Brera, Milan, 
executed by the Italian designer, Franco Albini 


The Perils of Pompier 


by John McAndrew 


A Visiting Critic Examines the Taste 
and Techniques of the New Installations 
in the Metropolitan Picture Galleries 


| At last the painting galleries of the Metropolitan are 
open again. The pictures and the praise of recently visit- 
ing foreign scholars both have reminded us of our good 
fortune in having such constellations of late 19th-century 
French and early Flemish masters, of Rembrandts, Ver- 
meers and Grecos. We owe special gratitude also to Mr. 
‘Lehman for his generosity in making his truly princely 
collection visible to the public. It is also gratifying to 
| see how many people are coming to the galleries to look 
at the pictures. For all this, New Yorkers and out-of- 
towners alike can rejoice, and it is the most important 
fact about the new galleries. 

So much time, so much money and so much publicity 
have been lavished on the reinstallation that it is natural 
to suppose that these 44 new picture galleries*, the 
first finished part of a yet larger refurbishing, represent 
aconsidered accomplishment on which the Museum would 
wish to be judged. 

By what criteria does one evaluate a museum’s gal- 
leries? It would seem necessary to consider at least (1) 
the organization of the material shown, (2) its adapta- 
tion to the galleries and vice versa, (3) essential installa- 
tion details, such as wall surfaces and colors, lighting, 
and (4) the physical and psychological well-being of 
the visitor. 

The collections shown embrace European painting from 
the Middle Ages to twenty years ago. American paint- 
ing is missing, but perhaps this gap will be filled after 
the temporary American show in another part of the 
building has been dismantled and interpolated. There 
18 ho one mandatory easy scheme for arranging such a 
synoptic panorama. While many museums hang by 
schools, the Metropolitan’s new arrangement, like the 
Louvre’s, is divided instead by periods, with national 
Schools juxtaposed within them, a system which can 


“ART DIGEST’S press schedule did not allow time for Mr. Mc- 
Andrew to examine the Metropolitan’s new Medieval and Renais- 
Sance galleries which opened February 19. 
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offer refreshing variety within a still perfectly under- 
standable order. Meaningful international comparisons 
are thus made easy to see: Velazquez, for example, hangs 
within a few steps of Hals, Vermeer and Van Dyck. 

The nineteenth century has been divided into two 
sequences: “Realism and Romanticism” and “Impres- 
sionism and the Salon”. Here is found the most daring 
idea in the whole reorganization, but daring only because 
so startlingly reactionary. Rosa Bonheur’s Horse Fair 
hangs between a Corot and a Courbet, and because of 
its jumbo size arrogantly dominates not only them but 
also everything else in the gallery. Regnault’s Rita Hay- 
worthy Salomé is on a wall with a Manet and a Degas. 
Nothing indicates that these reprieved works are not 
exhibited as the peers of their distinguished neighbors; 
in fact, the museum’s Bulletin goes out of its way to 
state that the Horse Fair “unjustly relegated to storage 
in recent years by fashionable taste, holds its own with 
the best of the period” (remember what the best of this 
period is!) and that the Regnault and other Salon pic- 
tures have been hung among the impressionists “when 
their qualities as painting, regardless of taste. stand up 
to other periods.” This is rather hard to understand. 
Does it mean that taste is to be discarded in selecting 
pictures for exhibition or merely that today’s taste 
should not be heeded? Is all the work of the most dis- 
criminating critics and collectors of the last generation— 
a formidably admirable group — to be dismissed as 
“fashionable taste”, while we return to the fashionable 
taste of two generations ago? (Where, but in the Metro- 
politan, ought one to hope that the taste would be that 
of the angels?) This Bulletin begins by saying that a 
museum is “a mixture of a theatre and a university”. 
What kind of show business and what kind of education 
is the Metropolitan offering when such meretricious items 
are served up as though they were genuine? 

Off the impressionist galleries is a little alcove filled 
with Salon pictures. It is rumored that the curator of 
paintings wanted to make the whole smoking room which 
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“Regnault’s Rita Hayworthy ‘Salomé’ (left) is on a wall with a Manet 
. nothing indicates that these 


(‘Dead Christ with Angels,’ at right) . . 


reprieved works are not exhibited as the peers of their neighbors” 


so pleasantly punctuates the later 19-century sequence 
into a Salon room with period installation. This might 
have been engaging and more instructive than the present 
arrangement, and it could appropriately have made the 
point which so cries to be made: the difference in the 
19th century’s view of 19th-century painting and our 
view of it. A brief wall label might have pointed this 
out, though the Metropolitan Bulletin officially seems to 
disapprove of “knowledge imposed . . . by ‘instructive’ 
labelling and arrangement” (perhaps alluding to the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, a smart theatre and sound univer- 
sity from which its big sister could learn some things 
about the installation of pictures.) 

The extensive remodelling of some of the vast old halls 
into smaller galleries has brought many advantages: 
the sizes and shapes of the rooms themselves and the 
variety in their sequence certainly seem more pleasant, 
and nearly everywhere there is an agreeable sense of 
spaciousness, increased rather than diminished by the 
interposition of a few small rooms with low ceilings 
where small and precious works may be most advan- 
tageously seen. A decrease in the number of pictures 
shown plus an increase in the number of running feet 
of hanging space has resulted nearly everywhere in wel- 
come wider spacing. 

In so large and so varied a collection, you want to be 
able to find your way around easily, and this is not the 
same as being able to get around once you have learned 
the way. The present arrangement of galleries may look 
logical on paper, but it does not work out well, mainly 
because the long east and west blocks are two galleries 
deep, and there are many intercommunicating doors open 
between them. The ideal room for pictures has only two 
doors, as has long been known: most of these have three, 
making you choose between the two remaining after you 
have entered by one; you must therefore skip the one 
by which you do not exit, and that by which you do just 
leads you into another room with too many doors all over 
again. Isn’t that the way they induce nervous troubles 
in mice? The poor old building was an ungainly ark, 
but its spaces were big and its bearing walls few, and 
it could have lent inself to other schemes of subdivision 
where circulation would be effortlessly inevitable and 
far more pleasant. 

Another trying feature is that after you have entered, 
by way of the first gallery, you find yourself not at a 
beginning, as you would expect, but right in the middle 


of the Italian Renaissance. Turning right, you progress 
chronologically around to the 20th century, but then you 
pass suddenly into the 14th in order to get back to the 
16th where you came in and presumably go out. Would it 
not have been easier if the entrance hall were at the 
beginning and end of the grand sequence? Would it not 
have been easier still if from the entrance gallery you 
could go to the right, center or left on two (or maybe 
three) clearly marked major loops of circulation covering 
big chronological components of the whole, returning 
from each loop to Gallery 1 in order to continue if you 
wished on the next loop? You can do something like this 
now after you have memorized the plan, but otherwise 
you do not find your way easily. Such a confused and 
confusing arrangement makes you realize how easy it 
is to navigate the National Gallery, where the problems 
are similar but far better solved. 

The two most difficult circulation problems at the 
Metropolitan, the integration of the indivisible Altman 
Bache Collections, however, have been ingeniously 
handled. Until those responsible for these estates are 
willing, like their more public-spirited opposite numbers 
in Chicago, to modify obsolete bequest terms of absolute 
Apartheid for the general good of the city, there can 
be no way of showing to best advantage these wonderful 
pictures now so awkwardly segregated. 

In general, the pictures seem monotonously hung, ap- 
parently more as integers in a decorative scheme for the 
room as a whole than as entities with different needs 
of their own, and sometimes the decorative formalism 
is not reconciled with other important demands. In order 
to maintain the unending metronomic rhythm of -i-I-i- or 
ili (this last 7 times over in Gallery 6), works by one 
master are sometimes banished to different rooms, and 
pairs (such as the Piero di Cosimos) are separated by 
three unrelated pictures. There are other handsome ways 
of hanging pictures which sometimes might make more 
sense here and add welcome variety while avoiding the 
perils of looking pompier, as we know from successful 
examples at Basel or at the Museum of Modern Art. 

Ideally, the colors and textures of gallery walls unob- 
trusively enhance their pictures by giving them visual 
resonance through harmonizing tones or by bringing out 
their brilliance through contrasting ones. The wall, of 
course, must always be quietly subordinate. The most 
striking walls at the Metropolitan are hung with heavy 
cloth whose colors seem too strong for many of the pit 
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The Metropolitan’s newly reconstructed Medieval 
Sculpture Hall 





tures they should serve: for example, the Altman Rem- 
brandts, so subtly muted in color, are hard put to with- 
stand the sea of blood around them. This and the similar 
blue cloth, despite their matte surfaces, reflect a surpris- 
ing amount of light, and this light is colored, as one can 
easily see by standing off in another gallery and looking 
back through the door to the very blue or red pool of 
light on the floor. 

Damasks and brocades can be used very successfully 
for backgrounds, as many museums in Italy show, and 
new brocades can serve well behind old pictures, as Hart- 
ford, has been showing for 20 years. The heavy Fortuny 
cotton stamped to simulate brocade or damask at the 
Metropolitan may have its own decorative possibilities, 
but in close conjunction with richly painted pictures in 
rich frames, it tends to look like an inexpensive faux-bon 
substitute for silk, and to suggest one of the most unfor- 
tunate discords a museum can show: the imitation vs. 
the real. There are so many square yards of cloth in the 
larger galleries that the repeat of the pattern becomes 
asort of basso ostinato in competition with the pictures. 
You may not notice it, but it is something you have to 
overcome and something which therefore subtracts from 
your enjoyment. 

One Spanish gallery is hung with cotton in a mustard 
tonality which warms but does not badly color the light 
and serves successfully as a background for most of the 
pictures in the room except, alas, the three Grecos. The 
portrait of Nifio de Guevara has a large area of gold and 
silver brocade in the background and one suspects that 
the gallery hanging was selected to go with it, much 
4a interior decorators choose chintzes, wallpaper and pil- 
lows to “pick up” certain colors. Some of the northern 
medieval and renaissance pictures from the Freidsam 
and Altman bequests are hung against wood, friendly 
to the paintings in both color and texture but in itself 
8 paper-thin as to deny its character as wood, and with 
the grain-pattern so often identically repeated that it 
begins to look like something printed to imitate wood. 
The rest of the galleries have plain painted surfaces, less 
&xpensive, less cheap-looking, less vulgar. Those in 
medium browns are a safe and satisfactory all-purpose 

ground for most pictures. 

The lighter-toned walls are very successful with the 
Senerally blond impressionist pictures in which the 
Museum is so rich, and for the twentieth-century pic- 
tures in which the museum is so poor (a poverty for 
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Frank Waller (1842-1923): “Interior View 
of the Metropolitan Museum, 14th St.” 





the moment mitigated by handsome loans from Mr. 
Chester Dale). These light tones, however, are sometimes 
used for deeper-toned earlier paintings and usually with 
far less happy results. Many old masters are made to look 
a little dingy, a needless misfortune doubly to be re- 
gretted in this museum which must have the cleanest 
large collection of paintings in the world. Least success- 
ful of all may be the baby blue in the Vermeer room, 
for it emphasizes the black frames and seems to weaken 
the contrasts within the pictures themselves. Some of 
these pictures show contemporary rooms with similar 
black-framed pictures hanging on light walls, but these 
pictures were then modern art, fresher, less mellowed 
in tone. 

The lighting arrangements are extraordinarily elab- 
orate and they vary so from gallery to gallery that one 
supposes some still to be experimental (though one won- 
ders why, after so many years of preparation.) The 
many shifts in intensity, color and quality of light from 
gallery to gallery are so marked as to become disturbing 
and even tiring to the eyes. Many people seem to find the 
light often harsh and too strong, particularly in the old 
master galleries with pale walls. Incandescent, fluorescent 
and natural light are mixed, something extremely difficult 
to do successfully and not always successfully done here. 
One sees streaks of light on the walls, running unevenly 
across the pictures. In some galleries a Weston light 
meter gave readings from 2 to 9 on walls within a few 
dozen feet of one another, and differences as great as 
from 3 to 7 between the ends and middle of the same 
wall. This seems an excessive range, and can hardly have 
been intended. 

Strong light and pale walls seem to work much better 
for the impressionists than for the old masters. In fact 
the impressionist gallery is one of the most successful 
in the whole new scheme, and to suddenly come upon a 
big window opening out to the park is dramatic, poetic 
and wonderfully appropriate in a room of plein-air 
painting. 

Though it is not part of the major new installations, 
one lighting device in the temporary American Painting 
exhibition must be mentioned here. In otherwise dark 
gallery K31 a group of realistic modern pictures is 
lighted with pin-point spots neatly adjusted to illumine 
the canvas and not the frame: a sensational effect re- 
sults, like many brightly lighted windows in a little dark 

[continued on page 31} 
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Artists are subject to sporadic attack 
on their styles, subject matter and per- 
sonal political views by public officials 
and citizens’ groups. In 1946 the State 
Department withdrew a circulating ex- 
hibition from Europe under congres- 
sional pressure. More recently, a mural 
by Anton Refregier was threatened 
with destruction when denounced as 
misrepresenting American history. Offi- 
cials have identified “modern art” with 
political “isms.” To help clarify these 
issues ART DIGEST has asked author- 
ities to set forth their views on the 
questions above. 


Following are excerpts from John 
Garth’s comments in San Francisco’s 
The Argonaut: 

“And since there are plenty of artists 
in the U.S. of the true-blue type ... it 
is manifest that the country would be 
the gainer by commissioning one of 
them to replace Refregier’s work. If 
that were done, we would not only have 
the new and presumably satisfactory 
masteprieces, but also the reproductions 
of the old ones which the lovers of com- 
munist art could gaze at to their heart’s 
content...” (Jan. 29, 1954). 


Following is an excerpt from a letter 
received from a resident of East Ger- 
many : 

“Dear Friend: 

..- Recently I saw Schiller’s ‘Don Car- 
los’ in the theatre. At the time when 
the Marquis Posa says, “Give us free- 
dom of thought! Sir!” applause blus- 
tered all around the theatre as though 
the event was a political demonstration 
against the dogma imposed on us. The 
same was true in the time of the Nazis. 
The Nazis banned the playing of ‘Don 
Carlos.’ I am apprehensive now of how 
long we will be able to hear it.” 
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Symposium: Freedom and Art 





open encounter.” 
MILTON: “Areopagitica” 


Lloyd Goodrich 


Today the American tradition of in- 
tellectual and cultural freedom is in 
greater danger than for years. Dem- 
agogues are using the threat of to- 
talitarianism from without to attack 
all liberal elements within our soci- 
ety and to promote fear, intolerance 
and conformity. The open mind and 
the understanding spirit are becom- 
ing taboo. The plastic arts are not as 
vulnerable to such reactionary pres- 
sures as the mass communication 
mediums; but they must inevitably 
suffer from the change in our cul- 
tural climate. 

These threats to cultural freedom 
will probably continue as long as 
present world tensions. They must 
be combatted every day. In fighting 
them we must keep our minds clear 
on the central issue, and not allow 
ourselves to become involved in 
secondary issues, such as whether or 
not an artist or an organization is 
“subversive,” and if so, how much. 
The central issue is that freedom of 
artistic expression is as fundamental 
a right as freedom of speech and 
press in our democracy. This funda- 
mental right cannot be affected by 
the artist’s political or social opin- 
ions, affiliations or activities. The 
latter are personal matters, distinct 
from his work, which should be 
judged on its merits. It may be prop- 
aganda, as much great art of the past 
has been. If so, its merits may de- 
pend partly on the issues which it 
propagandizes: a cause which is hu- 
man, universal and life-giving will 
be likely to inspire good propaganda 

[continued on page 26] 


“Though all the winds of doctrine were let loose to 
play upon the earth, so Truth be in the field, we do 
ingloriously, by licensing and prohibiting, to mis- 
doubt her strength. Let her and falsehood grapple: 
who ever knew Truth put to the worse in a free and 















Grace McCann Morley 








Art does not play a dominant role in 
the conscious life of the majority of 
Americans, and probably never will. 
In his lack of recognition of painting, 
sculpture and the graphic arts as 
part of his personal life, and in his 
separation from the artist, the ordi- 
nary American is no different from 
the ordinary Frenchman, Italian, 
Dutchman, or any other typical citi- 
zen of an older country, rich in art 
and art tradition. The ordinary man 
profits by art indirectly there as here, 
but he does not normally follow it 
nor support it to any very appre- 
ciable extent. 

There is a difference, nowever, be- 
tween the two cases. In nations with 
long art tradition, art and artists of 
the country are recognized on official 
levels as a national resource. The 
common man respects them as such 
even if he does not understand them. 
The government supports art as a 
matter of policy—not always wisely, 
but with the good intention of aiding, 
by direct purchases, the living artist 
to produce, and of promoting national 
prestige abroad by sending exhibi- 
tions of art, past and present, to 
other countries as the equivalent of 
cultural ambassadors. It is a sophis- 
ticated notion to show what the art 
elite of one country has produced to 
the artists and art public of others, 
in order to gain national prestige and 
to influence foreign opinion. In 
France particularly, cultural prestige 
has resulted from a centuries-old 
policy of official patronage and use 
of the arts, and its practical value 18 

[continued on page 26] 
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1. Is there a threat in the national climate of opinion to the artist’s 


creative freedom? 


2. Do you feel that there is a threat of censorship to artists in expressed 
government attitudes of hostility toward contemporary art? 
3. Should an artist’s private political views affect official or public atti- 


tudes towards his work? 


4, Can you draw some distinction between art and propaganda in con- 
temporary art? Are there examples of recent American art that could be 
construed as “subversive” in subject matter? 
5. What is the responsibility of government concerning freedom of ar- 


tistic expression? 


Allen Weller 


1, As far as freedom of expression 
goes, I think the artist is in the same 
boat as everybody else. We must admit 
that there is a threat in the present 


climate of opinion to creative free- 
dom in all those fields which can be 
approached directly by large seg- 
ments of the total population. Now 
art happens to be something about 
which nearly everybody feels free to 
have an opinion. These opinions may 
often seem to be wrong to the in- 
dividual artist, though in the long 
run it is surely an element of 
strength that the work of art can 
thus assume a central position in an 
entire culture. But it makes art— 
even when it is obscure and highly 
personal — peculiarly vulnerable to 
attacks from people who know noth- 
ing about it in a professional way. 

2. I think the withdrawal of the 
1946 State Department exhibition 
was a tragic mistake, and I deplore 
the kind of agitation which has been 
directed towards the Refregier mu- 
tals. These actions certainly imply 
akind of governmental censorship of 
contemporary art, which is a bad 
thing. Yet, the artist must realize 
that governmental patronage of art 
always has been inspired by an offi- 
tially accepted program, that it has 
not been disinterested in the past and 
will not be in the future. 

3. There can be no relationship 
between aesthetic judgment and poli- 
tical opinion. If our judgment of a 
work of art is influenced by the poli- 
tical opinion of its creator, we are 
judging not art, but politics. There 

[continued on page 27] 
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Ernest Fiene 


1. Of course, there is a threat when 
people advocate the destruction of 
works of art, and refuse to deal with 
or employ artists because of personal 
political attitudes which do not affect 
the artists’ work. The situation be- 
comes especially critical when an ar- 
tist’s political opinions are assumed 
on the basis of people he has asso- 
ciated with up to 20 years ago. 

2. There is no official government 
hostility toward contemporary art. 
Isolated individual prejudices have 
been able to formulate government 
policy in specific instances. Unfor- 
tunately, no one in government feels 
sufficiently responsible to protect 
cultural expression from this sort of 
limitation. 

3. No, except in so far as an unwel- 
come political view would actually 
appear in his work, in which case it 
would not really be private. 

4. No. Even the most completely 
non-objective art takes a position in 
regard to life in general, if only a 
negative or esoteric one. The very 
fact that an artist takes this position 
means he favors it. Some people may 
think the word propaganda refers 
only to a position taken in relation 
to political or economic matters, but 
this is not a justifiable definition of 
the word. Probably the most general 
means of differentiation is: if you 
like the idea, it is cultural expres- 
sion; if you don’t, it is propaganda. 
5. All the responsibilities of the 
United States Government are de- 
fined in the Constitution, including 
guarantees of freedom of expression, 
from which artists are not excluded. 


Leon Kroll 


1. I doubt whether there is any 
real or permanent threat to the ar- 
tists’ creative freedom in our coun- 
try. The human spirit in art is eter- 
nal and all artists of distinguished 
achievement are more concerned with 
esthetic problems than they are with 
politics. Temporarily, some people 
may cavil with subject matter, but a 
fine work of art outlives its subject 
matter, and the so-called national 
climate changes with comparative 
frequency. An artist today has a 
hard enough time as it is. A more 
sympathetic and constructive atti- 
tude toward him and his work on the 
part of officials and the public may 
have a surprisingly beneficial effect 
for all concerned and certainly for 
the position of our country, not only 
in art, but in the respect of the world. 
The material and moral support given 
contemporary American artists is 
negligible when compared to other 
countries where contemporary artists 
are rated as a substantial asset. 
2. All threats of censorship in art 
other than those now in force by law 
are mainly due to a lack of under- 
standing by officials who are not 
equipped to make judgments in mat- 
ters pertaining to art. It always 
seemed strange to me that there are 
no practicing artists (men and wo- 
men who have the confidence of their 
peers in the profession) on most ad- 
visory committees of our govern- 
ment. Mistakes could be avoided if 
the government selected advisors 
from a slate presented by reputable 
artists and their associations. The 
[continued on page 27] 
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Designed to “Sell” 


A complaint heard frequently today 
is that modern art, with its emphasis 
on abstraction, has lost the power 
of direct communication with the 
public. And yet, in an exhibition of 
the commercial work of four Ameri- 
can graphic designers current at the 
Museum of Modern Art three of the 
artists, Leo Lionni, Herbert Matter 
and Noel Martin, rely on abstract or 
semi-abstract expression for their 
most effective “selling” statements. 
The fourth, Ben Shahn, delivers his 
message, as always, through the emo- 
tional impact of his own powerful 
brand of realism. 

At first glance, the advertisements, 
illustrations, posters and announce- 
ments that make up this show seem 
to fall into two groups: those domi- 
nated by the personality of the artist, 
as with Shahn and Matter, and those 
where the product and message take 
precedence over any personal state- 
ment, as in the designs of Lionni and 
Martin. Shahn’s paintings and draw- 
ings and Matter’s photographic ab- 
stractions can stand alone, without 
the written message. That they are 
also effective means of commercial 
communication is due largely to their 
pictorial power: Shahn’s strong color 
and design, aimed always at the emo- 
tions of the observer; Matter’s dra- 
matic patterns, intended to strike and 
hold the eye. 

Shahn is primarily a painter, and 
an extremely articulate one; few of 
his pictures lack a moral or social 
message. His gift of communication 
is one of the most forceful of our 
day. To turn this talent to advertis- 
ing or illustration does not seem 
strange, and there are some note- 
worthy results. This change to the 
commercial medium is achieved not 
through the total integration of illus- 
tration and lettering of the designer, 
who is primarily concerned with ad- 
vertising art, but through a careful 
juxtaposition of picture and type. 


by Ada Louise Huxtable 







The painting or drawing, with its 
expressive calligraphy, effective dis- 
tortions and emotional drama is al- 
ways dominant and can exist inde- 
pendently. This is true of his adver- 
tisements for CBS, the theatre an- 
nouncements and book jackets; only 
in his Christmas cards does the per- 
sonally executed lettering become an 
important part of the total design. 
Even in his interesting little book, 
“The Alphabet of Creation”, the 
Hebrew letters on which the story 
is based—and what a miracle of 
strength and shape they are in 
Shahn’s hands—can be enjoyed as 
isolated elements. 

Matter’s preoccupation with pure 
abstraction is immediately apparent. 
His feeling for complex patterns of 
form, color, tone and texture, his 
love of rhythm and movement, are 
his primary concern, whether he is 
doing furniture advertisements or 4 
trademark for Knoll Associates, tak- 
ing photographs for business or 
pleasure, or designing a package. 
This last, an experiment for Surf 
detergent, seems to have had a par- 
ticular fascination for him in the 
rendering of a flat design with all 
sides of the box presented on one 
plane, as if unfolded and spread out. 
Here was an irresistible opportunity 
for a play of colored rectangles and 
curving shapes, a wonderful delight 
to the eye, without too much relation 
to the finished package as it would 
appear on the retailers’ shelves. His 
photographic designs are magnificent 
and memorable, particularly those of 
chair shells and shadows for Knoll. 

The work of Leo Lionni and Noel 
Martin (a young Cincinnati designer 
having his first showing in New 
York) has one important thing 10 
common: a sensitive unification of 
all pictorial and type elements 8 
that, while the observer is aware of 
an esthetic pleasure in the design, he 
[continued on page 25] 
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The new Yale Art Gallery and Design Center: (left) exterior (center) art gallery with George 


Howe’s movable “pogo panels,” and (right) the main architectural drafting room. 


Yale: 
A Tent in 
Concrete 


by Maude Kemper Riley 


Yale University’s new 1,500,000 dol- 
lar Art Gallery and Design Center, 
recently dedicated and now fully in 
use by students of fine arts, archi- 
tecture, art history, drama and the 
graphic arts is a radical departure 
from the ivy-hung arch-and-cloister 
atmosphere of the traditional cam- 
pus on the periphery of which it 
stands. A solid, horizontally marked, 
tan brick wall rises four stories 
high along half a block of the main 
shopping and traffic artery of New 
Haven—no windows breaking its 
“sound curtain” of brick. On the 
campus side, the building is solid 
glass with inner court, twice ter- 
raced, for outdoor display and pro- 
jected sculpture shows. 

To say that the building is modern 
is to convey but little notion of how 
well it satisfies both the fluid space 
requirements of a department of de- 
sign in a large university, and the 
exhibition needs of an art gallery. 
This revolutionary construction rep- 
resents an original practical solution 
to the architectural problem of co- 
ordinating the manifold activities in 
the arts and has been specially de- 
signed to create a “flow” spatially 
between departments of specialized 
study, work and display areas, li- 
braries and study rooms. Mobile par- 
titions which stop short of ceiling 
and walls permit both airflow and, 
more importantly, the redivision at 
will of the spaces. 

Designer Louis I. Kahn who 
worked in association with the office 
of Douglas Orr of New Haven and 
who is senior critic in Yale’s depart- 
ment of architecture has aptly de- 
scribed his novel architectural in- 
vention as “a tent that encloses ac- 
tivity.” The principals decided on a 
coordinated but adaptable plan. Com- 
menting on its practicability, Dean 
Charles H. Sawyer, director of 
Yale’s design program, said: “Our 
successors are free to exercise second 


guesses as to the use of the spaces 
created. We’ve built with flexibility. 
Such an attitude is essential today. 
No one knows enough of what’s ahead 
to freeze a plan.” 

The most striking and most dis- 
cussed feature of the Art Gallery 
and Design Center is a patterned 
ceiling of poured concrete which goes 
on like a woven canopy overhead on 
all floors. This deeply cut network— 
a massive honeycomb based on a 
four-sided pyramidal figure, the tet- 
rahedron—is the crux of the Design 
Center’s “loft”? construction. In Mr. 
Kahn’s view, the column is the 
enemy of flexible modern design. 
Therefore, he used the multi-braced 
tetrahedral ceiling as a support and 
an all-purpose device. It supports 
the floors; from it movable parti- 
tions and exhibition display panels 
are suspended, and it harbors all 
the equipment needed to ventilate, 
cool and light the interiors. It also 
houses air conditioning units for the 
rooms where hang such well-known 
collections as the Jarvis bequest of 
Italian primitives and modern paint- 
ings from the recent Katherine 
Dreier bequest. Into the ceiling’s 
texturally interesting depths lighting 
units can be plugged at desired 
intervals to illuminate displays, 
drafting tables, podiums or tempor- 
ary exhibitions. This astonishing 
ceiling is pleasing to the eye as well 
as functional and increases the im- 
pression of room height by its open 
work design. An effect of airiness 
and a maximum utilization of avail- 
able space is achieved throughout. 

Revolutionary also are the glass 
windows covering the north and west 
facades. These windows are fixed, 
and neither air nor light is needed 
from them. Designed for looking out, 
rather than in, they are furnished 
with glass fiber curtains on tracks 
that mask or admit the view with 

[continued on page 25] 
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New York 


A friend of mine, a fellow who en- 
joys his little jokes, recently ven- 
tured the thought that Stuart Davis, 
like Old Man River, just keeps scrol- 
ling along. He was referring, of 
course, to the increasing appearance 
of lettering (particularly the written 
letters) and the sinuous shapes which 
are so effectively set off among the 
staccato effects in Davis’ paintings. 
They may be seen in the dozen can- 
vases which comprise his current ex- 
hibition at the Downtown Gallery 
through March. 


Stuart Davis: “Always Jazz Music” by Sam Feinstein 


This is Davis’ first one man show 
in more than ten years, if his retro- 
spective at the Museum of Modern 
Art in 1945 and the 1952 cross-sec- 
tion from the Biennale are excluded, 
and it verifies his position as a pio- 
neer American abstractionist who 
has matured, rather than dissipated, 
his talents from that day when the 
Armory show became his turning 
point. “It opened up thoughts about 
the possibility of using colors, 
shapes, which one hadn’t regarded 
as legitimate before,” he has said 


Da Silva: A Great Reverie by Dore Ashton 


With a poet’s sense of ineffable be- 
hind-the-facade mystery, and a paint- 
er’s acute sensibility to essential 
form, Portuguese-born Vieira da 
Silva occupies a unique place in con- 
temporary French painting. An ex- 
hibition opening March 8 at the 
Cadby-Birch Gallery (on view to 
April 17) presents a summary im- 
pression of Mme. da Silva’s develop- 
ment since 1945, and includes a num- 
ber of paintings lent by major Amer- 
ican collectors. 


Although her style has undergone 
a number of major metamorphoses 
during the past decade, Mme. da 
Silva sustains a consistent note of 
gentle reverie in her oils. Just after 
the war she experimented with deep 
perspective. Like her Renaissance 
forebears, she saw a fantastic poten- 
tial, bending optical effects to her 
esthetic will. Her work was then 
semi-abstract, built up with scores of 
lozenge-shaped forms which hurtled 
deep into the picture space. An exam- 


Jon Schueler: A Vision of Nature by Sam Feinstein 


The terms “nature” and ‘“natural- 
ism” are so frequently interchanged 
that we have begun to think them 
synonymous. Yet the words are not 
equivalent: naturalism is merely a 
single aspect of nature; a limited 
appearance, visible as a static in- 
stant in nature’s endless, mobile 
process. Naturalism is a fragment: 
a tree, a man, a landscape, a host of 
men. Nature is the encompassing 
rhythmic force which animates their 
existence. Jon Schueler’s paintings, 


on view at the Stable Gallery to 
March 13, insist upon this differen- 
tiation. 

This is his first one-man show in 
New York and Clyfford Still, with 
whom Schueler has studied, is the 
easy name-tag with which such sub- 
jective painting is usually labelled, 
as if one man’s face can be another’s. 
Schueler bears his own countenance: 
his aim is to transform his canvases 
not into stasis, but movement; to in- 
terpret not naturalism, but nature. 


Arp: "The World of Memory and Dreams” by William Rubin 


A disposition towards fantasy usually 
leads an artist to the two dimensional 
arts rather than to the medium of 
sculpture, which is more closely 
bound to the world of objective real- 
ity which it can not only suggest but 
even reproduce. Thus, in the face of 
a modern tradition from Redon to 
Klee and Mir6, it almost seems con- 
tradictory that Jean Arp, for whom 
“the world of memory and dreams is 
the real world,” has chosen sculpture 
as the vehicle for his gentle fantasy. 
But it is surely in this medium, more 
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than in his reliefs, collages, and 
prints that he has achieved the full- 
est realization of his inventive ca- 
pacities. Arp’s smooth, generalized 
forms seem to be common denomina- 
tors of a mysterious and universal 
mathematics. His enigmatic art 
shuns verbalization, for to identify 
his forms with names of objects from 
the phenomenal world does the 
sculptures an injustice, and the word 
becomes a limiting factor tending to 
cut off the associations and fantasies 
around these inviting shapes. 






of the 1913 event, but not as mere 
decoration. “I’m not one of those who 
hold that painting comes out of 
nothing. It may be subjects I’m in- 
terested in at any time. Light, ob- 
jects, buildings, people, sounds, the 
context of a phrase of writing, and 
always jazz music.” 

“The context of a phrase of writ- 
ing.” Apropos, Edith Halpert, direc- 
tor of the Downtown Gallery, has 
written of his current show: “Since 
his art school days Davis has favored 

[continued on page 24] 





ple in the show is a 1945 gouache’ 
depicting a card game. Cards became 
identical with the formal patterns” 
around them, their red diamonds) 
wittily worked into the total gestalt.” 
Human figures are depicted as part 
of the greater universe of shapes 
around them. ; 
By 1950, Mme. da Silva had greatly 
subtilized her compositions. She 
abandoned the brilliant black-red- 
white schema (perhaps part of her? 
[continued on page 24]7 


“Nature,” he says, “is all around 
us, minute and massive, swelling 
from a cosmic past and generating 
an infinite future. I feel the moving, 
shifting, changing relationships of 
birth, life and death as a complex of 
emotions which, in my work, I re- 
solve into an image. This image is 
the visualization of my perception. 
To the extent that this image is emo- 
tionally charged and is alive, it be- 
comes real. To the extent that it is 

[continued on page 25] 


Their relationship to nature is not 
that of having been abstracted from 
it, but of being “independent coi- 
cretions,” as Arp has described them, 
which through analogies of shape 
and character seem to belong fra- 
ternally to it. “My reliefs and sculp- 
tures fit naturally into nature. On 
closer examination however they re 
veal that they are formed by human 
hand, and so I have named certain of 
them: stone formed by human hand.” 
Arp’s sculptures are of the family of 

[continued on page 24] 
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Jon Schueler: “Untitled” 


Vieira da Silva: “Rue au Portugal” 
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Louis Vivin 

Some 20-odd paintings (from 1880 to 
1935) commemorate the career of 
this master primitive. It is perhaps 
paradoxical to speak of growing pic- 
torial mastery in a self-taught artist 
like Vivin, yet what is so impressive 
about this show is just the way in 
which the artist’s persistently in- 
genuous vision of the world is com- 
bined with an ever-increasing sub- 
tlety of patterning and colors. 

Thus, he moves from the charm- 
ingly tidy, but crude, La Ferme 
of 1880, to the more typical Pas- 
sage de Hollande of 1925, with its 
loose organization and unresolved va- 
riety of brushstroke in sky, stone, 
and water, to the final canvases of 
the early 1930s. In these last works, 
primarily scenes of Paris city-scapes, 
Vivin achieves an over-all formal 
richness in which the more intricate 
but more cohesive rectilinear pat- 
terns, the unifying blue tonality, the 
more complex and more tightly- 
knit spatial arrangements in sur- 
face and depth are essential factors. 
For all that, one can still delight 
at the mysterious and child-like re- 
iteration with which Vivin tells us 
about every stone in Sacré Coeur, 
every tree in the park, every figure 
in the street. (Perls, to Mar. 6.) 

—R.R. 


Russell Cowles 


With cubism as a strong support, 
Cowles’ paintings are solidly con- 
structed and somewhat staid in ap- 
proach. Yet for all their apparent 
control and caution, they vary great- 
ly in quality and mood. The figure 
pieces, like the Girl with Mandolin, 
are arbitrary and stylized and are 
consequently far less successful than 
the more deeply-felt still-lifes and 
landscapes. The forest scenes, which 
recall both Hartley and Dove, range 


Louis Vivin: “Sacre Coeur de Montmartre” 


from the expressionistic sweep and 
vigor of the richly-textured Moun- 
tains near Ensenada to the almost 
mystical fragility of the Primeval 
Forest, striking a medium between 
these two extremes in the delicate 
zigzag patterning of the Rock Pools. 
Of the still-lifes, the cool Pine 
Branches is most satisfying in its 
firm and substantial organization. 
(Kraushaar, to Mar. 6.)—R.R. 


Julio Girona 

In his first New York show, there is 
a selection of brightly painted can- 
vases which have a rhythmic gaiety 
of dancing fluid color. In free form, 
they move upon moody gray-blue and 
purple-pink backgrounds. Whites and 
blacks are the contrasting elements 
to the clear yellows, oranges, and 
blues. Because of a structural pre- 
occupation, the pictures are split into 
foreground and background, instead 
of presenting a unity of design, 
structure and color. The paintings 
nevertheless have a pleasant, joyous 
quality and suggest flowery designs 
and bright sunny vistas. (Artists, 
to Mar. 18.)—L. P. 


Fannie Hillsmith 

Her Second Avenue studio is a part 
of period New England. A wood cook- 
ing stove has been converted to oil 
and a small potbelly stove has re- 
placed the fireplace. In one small cor- 


, her by a window Miss Hillsmith 


transfers the remnants of the period 
to canvas in resolute cubistic terms, 
synthetically aggrandizing a shape 
here and a motif there to produce a 
colloquial dialect of the most signifi- 
cant art movement of this century. 

Knowledgeable in her sources, the 
artist’s later paintings are expand- 
ing into her most personal expres- 
sion, the facets dissolving in larger 
forms that are composed with a con- 


Reuben Nakian: “Venus’’ 


fident strength continually examin. 
ing its weaknesses. 

The Chair is a credible presenta- 
tion of space and form retaining a 
personable Victorian embellishment 
in the subject itself. It is a most 
determined composition. A similar 
case with Lamplight, faithful to its 
two dimensional inventions. 

A more open style is broached in 
The Lilac Room and Midnight, sug- 
gesting Miss Hillsmith’s next show 
might bring her definitive recogni- 
tion more in her own right and 
achievement. (Egan, to Mar. 13.) 

—S.T, 


William Baziotes 


Baziotes has forged ahead slowly, for 
the edge of the unconscious is an 
edge that is changed by experience 
rather than by a qualifying intellect. 
His paintings represent, therefore, 
an expanding outline of sensation. 
Form here is the composite expres- 
sion of the fundamentally similar 
shapes with which he works. They 
are shapes in flux, awaiting a more 
subtle delineation, corresponding to 
a newer identification of feeling, as 
it comes to him with a sense of assur- 
ance. This quality. permeates his 
ninth one-man show. 

Black Night, Tropic, Sea, Trance 
and Dusk (the only paintings avail- 
able for review, but enough) are the 
most affirmative examples of his style 
to date. As an imagist, he pushes pos- 
sibility only so far. This is his 
strength and his weakness, for his 
surfaces can do little more than re- 
ceive his drama and present him with 
associations. Rather than dynamic 
tensions of the idea and the painted 
fact, his paintings are ingratiating 
and are intent on selling the idea. 
He is pleasant rather than deep, and 
sometimes even “cute”. He once said, 
“He (the artist) does something on 


Robert Gwathmey 
“Sorting Tobacco” 
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the canvas and takes a chance in the 
hope that something important will 
be revealed.” “Something important” 
must imply in one sense a manipula- 
tion of abstract possibility since he 
certainly does not mean a material 
acquisition or a moral value. But in 
exploring the possibility of inviting 
suggestions (Black Night, Trance, 
etc.) he limits discovery by refining 
his set of already conditioned imagi- 
native responses. Consequently he 
has become a verbalist with less and 
less to talk about. 

His style has undergone consistent- 
ly subtle refinement. He no longer 
depends on wispy radiance or the 
former mottled complexion of his 
surfaces. He paints better, crisper, 
more assured. (Kootz, to Mar. mi 

—S.T. 


Lester Polakov 

Extreme subtleness of color and a 
pervading overtone of the baroque 
make these 25 paintings unusually 
forceful personal documents of a re- 
cent sojourn in Sienna-and Venice. 
As his attention shifts, as with the 
still life, Eggs, to the Store Window, 
to the perspective of Tunnel, master- 
ly composition gives even the smallest 
works a completeness that enlarges 
their scale. His color ranges from 
blush to mud with authoritative ap- 
propriateness and his line, whether 
conveying a child, bridge rail, or 
sidewalk scribble, asserts his sensi- 
bility to the delicate strength of an 
impoverished, yet vital, scene. (Wel- 
lons, to Mar. 13.)—J.G. 


Group Show 

An exhibition by this gallery’s regu- 
lars features a large sculptured Venus 
by Reuben Nakian, and his drawings 
related to this theme. The sweeping 
lyricism of Nakian’s modelling is less 
evident in this figure; cut directly in 


William Baziotes: “Black Night” 


massed plaster, the relatively small 
scoops dig into the crisp material to 
create something of Cézanne’s hard- 
stroked impact. A blocky, monumen- 
tal figure results. The drawings are 
freely brushed in an open calligraphy 
which conveys, with outline alone, a 
sense of weight and solidity. Exam- 
ples by Joseph Cornell, Fannie Hill- 
smith, Landes Lewitin, Philip Guston, 
George McNeil, Earl Kerkam, Franz 
Kline, Giorgio Cavallon, Jack Twor- 
kov and Esteban Vincente round out 
the show. (Egan, to Mar. 15.)—S.F. 


Hyde Solomon 
Few painters today are disposed to 
landscape painting. And it is a rare 
painter who can use nature as a di- 
rect source and still retain a fresh, 
contemporary style. Hyde Solomon, 
who has always been a kind of ab- 
stract impressionist, rendering lyri- 
cal translations of forest scenes, has 
in recent months ventured into a 
stronger, almost symbolist style. 
Still using the free brushing and 
light-saturated colors of the impres- 
sionists, Solomon now fuses linear 
and atmospheric elements. Many dis- 
tinct strokes are massed in expressive 
configurations, accented with bold 
touches of primary color. Brilliant 
sun is symbolized with a single em- 
phatic stroke of orange; shadow, by 
a mass of soft mauves set off with a 
single glint of gold. Close study of 
the shifting lights within a wood 
results in a complex network of 
planes. In some of the smaller paint- 
ings, Solomon releases his composi- 
tions from horizontal orientation, 
allowing loose formations of short 
strokes to drift into spirals. Con- 
trasts of warm and cool colors, sinu- 
ous interweaving of forms and hid- 
den recesses, create fugal effects in 
these canvases. 


Lester Polakov: “The Store” 


Solomon’s most recent painting in- 
dicates a new and striking develop- 
ment. Overlays of dark line fore- 
shadowing landscape, suggest the 
play of power, the endless struggle 
deep within the inaccessible depths 
of the forest. (Peridot, to Mar. 13.) 
—D.A. 


Kahane-Jorgensen 

The “action” expressionism practiced 
by these two young painters is in 
the mainstream of the prevailing 
“school” of American avant garde 
painting. Max Kahane and Roger 
Jorgensen, therefore, join an army 
of specialists, each promoting and 
contributing his peculiar understand- 
ing of the common faith. Kahane 
comes with his mobilized surfaces. 
The excitement is disarmingly sub- 
tle. He should have been included in 
the Stable Gallery’s recent and much 
talked of annual. Jorgensen is less 
finished. His long slablike strokes, 
crossing over and under, in and out, 
weave and involve with an anguish 
that is loud rather than intense. 
(Matrix, to Mar. 13.)—S.T. 


New Jersey Artists 

This annual exhibition includes all 
media. Joseph Safrasian’s Another 
Still Life justifies its award of “best 
oil”. Also deserving of attention are 
Jane Peterson’s green Cocoanuts, 
Morton Grossman’s humorous Peli- 
cans, Volise Wakely’s ominous blue, 
black and violet Spital of Glen-Shee, 
and Vasili Neverow’s Duality, in 
which whorled paint leaves luminous 
edges. 

Lily Ente’s black marble, The 
Young One, which was awarded “‘best 
sculpture”, is as pleasing to handle as 
it is to look at. The clay Respite of 
Miriam Brown has an impassive 
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grace and Marc Dowdell’s terra cotta 
Summer Girl radiates a traditional 
feminine delicacy. 

The prize winning intaglio, All in 
a Drop, by Larry Winston, presents 
its grotesque invention with humor. 

Other prize winners are Lawrence 
Hirsch, Jay Hyson, Charles Braun- 
fels, Olaf Oloffson, George Yama- 
naka, Ray Ridabock, Ethel Merlis, 
Jacob Lipkin, Marion Bonn, Bill So- 
kol, Fabian Zaccone, and Adele Herr- 
man. (Riverside Museum, to Feb. 
28.)—J.G. 


San Francisco Group 

A group of San Francisco abstract 
painters showing some 25 works 
gives us a new opportunity to become 
familiar with what appears to be a 
dominant painting expression on the 
West Coast. 

Many of the painters are con- 
cerned with a painting esthetic re- 
minding me of Clyfford Still, its most 
personal and eloquent spokesman, 
and well known to New York gallery- 
goers. This esthetic is an intense 
poetic expression that in a general 
sense seeks to transcend the specifics 
of nature, and reach its inner order, 
communicating images akin to meta- 
physical revelations. Calligraphy and 
void combine with intellectual auster- 
ity to produce an almost oriental sen- 
sibility, contemplative and mysteri- 
ous. Hassel Smith, with his large 
calligraphic Untitled Painting, and 
Relf Case, in his Sea Shells, are ex- 
cellent examples. The latter allows a 
large gray color mass to emerge and 
intrude upon more strident color 
notes, creating the subtlest of space 
intervals. Perhaps the west coast 
with its vast expanse of sky and 
sea, and landscape, fog-engulfed, be- 
comes a powerful stimulant for pic- 
tures that are so space and. mood 
conscious. 

Though a valid esthetic, this vi- 
sion leans towards inflexibility and a 
purity which can endanger its cre- 
ative vitality. It peers at the com- 
plexity of nature with too veiled an 


Jack Squier: “Student Figure” 


Madeline Diamond: “Liquid Lunch” 


eye and finds, perhaps, too simple a 
pictorial equivalent. I do not imply 
that this is easy painting. In ex- 
cluding so much, however, such a 
position makes for variations on a 
theme, and softly closes doors that 
lead to creative possibilities. 

Other painters in the show work 
in a direction that brings them more 
in line with the New York abstrac- 
tionists. It is more agitated in emo- 
tional content; color and form take 
on greater complexity. 

The group as a whole is searching 
for new pictorial dimensions and 
gives us work that is often personal, 





highly provocative and stimulating. 
It gives a more complete picture of 
the most potent force in today’s art 
as it develops in the various regions 
of the United States. (Kaufmann, 
YM-YWHA, to Mar. 18.)—A.N. 


Charles Oscar, Jack Squier 


Refined casein compositions by 
Charles Oscar combine antithetic 
elements: misty grounds with sharp, 
almost geometric figures. And they 
are successfully joined. Oscar stays 
in a restrained color key: cloudy 
whites, slate blues and pale pinks. He 
generates tension mostly through 
strange juxtapositions of linear ver- 
ticals and almost imperceptible para- 
bolas. Figures, drawn schematically, 
are confined; they seem to be moti- 
vated by unseen wires. There is a 
cold lyricism in these paintings, 
which are so closely related to one 
another that they tend to be monot- 
onous. 

Iron sculpture by Jack Squier 
echoes the monumental solidity of 
Sycladic and Tarascan precedents. 
Like his ancient predecessors, Squier 
is concerned with the frontal image; 
endowing it with swelling contours 
and exceptionally sensitive silhou- 
ettes. Many of his sculptures are 
anthropomorphic variations: squat, 
full-blown feminine principles with 
little terminal knobs suggesting ex- 
tremities, and elongated, well-con- 
tained abstractions of the masculine 
principle. In both Strident Fig 
and Malevolent Figure, Squier 
creates the magical power of } 
Columbian figures while imposin 
highly personal, contemporary im- 
agery. (Alan, to Mar. 20.)—D.A. 


Rouault 


The first U. S. exhibition of the. 

tire series of Rouault’s paintings ie 
etchings based on Alfred Jarry’s pi 
“Ubu Roi” shows the fascination 
which this dramatic blend of fantasy 
and satire had upon Rouault. Enclose? 
in a grille-work of heavy contours, 
Rouault’s painting titled Ubu Roi it- 
tensified Jarry’s conception of fatu- 
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Georges Rouault: “Ubu Roi” 


ous arrogance and this is even more 
marked in the painting of the king’s 
palace. This oriental palace is some 
never-never land, the forms of which 
he repeats in later canvases. 

One of Vollard’s sequels to Jarry’s 
play “Reincarnation du Pere Ubu” 
was illustrated by Rouault in a series 
of gouaches and etchings which satir- 
izes French colonization policies, 
finance, war profiteering. The authen- 
tic realism of the distorted figures 
affirms the artist’s psychological ex- 
pressionism. The etchings repeat 
these subjects with fidelity. 

Also on view are his color etchings 
in aquatint done as illustrations for 
“Fleurs du Mal.” These also have 
never been shown or published be- 
fore. They include a head of Christ, 
unlike Rouault’s poignant rendering 
of the same subject when he was 
under Bloy’s influence. The head is 
characterized by a gentle, resigned 
benignity. A double portrait of a man 
seated at a mirror appears to be a 
likeness of Rouault. In these, the 
complexity of the color process may 
account for the impression of less 
spontaneity than one finds in the 
black and white prints. (Carstairs, 
Mar. 9 to 27.)—-M.B. 


Felix Ruvolo 


Ruvolo has always been interested in 
the metaphysics of nature. Before, 
however, his paintings were based on 
more or less patently observed phe- 
nomena. Recently, the San Francisco 
painter has adopted a solipsistic es- 
thetic, limiting his canvases to ex- 
pressions of psycho-physical reac- 
tions. 

These large, tremendously simpli- 
fied canvases are enigmatic and 
show the profound struggle found 
in many of our eastern abstract 
expressionist works, with the differ- 
ence that Ruvolo, an academically 
grounded painter, manipulates oils 
with an obvious concern for painterly 
finish. 

Many of his paintings depend 
largely on the psychological impact 
of sumptuous color. Ruvolo builds up 
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Felix Ruvolo: “Blue Dominant” 





deeply luminous russets, for example, 
upon which touches of copper move in 
a vertical flow. They might be inner 
lights behind a plane of fall mist. 
In Alternation, lambent golds, pinks 
and bronzes surge upward in sensu- 
ous flow. Sometimes a few massive 
forms, painted over a deep moss 
green or sapphire blue background 
symbolize intangible natural forces. 
In all of the present paintings there 
is a heavy silence, a mystical quietus 
which replaces the quivering ambi- 
ence of Ruvolo’s former work. 

Ruvolo’s ink drawings are another 
matter. Quick, nervous’ sketches, 
they fail to convey more than a 
fragmentary emotion and seem too 
slight for exhibition. (Viviano, to 
Mar. 6.)—D.A. 


John Baxter 


In his first New York show of sculp- 
ture, Baxter reduces naturalistic 
form to massed simplicities (as in the 
face-mask of Desert Watcher and the 
submarine-shaped Deep Sea Fish) 
and interprets other themes in semi- 
abstract or abstract terms. Influences 
are readily apparent: something of 
Flanagan appears in Shellfish and 
Dragon Egg, or Moore’s perforation 
of form in Medusa; but the works 
rise above the level of mere echoes. 
(Willard, to March 27.)—S.F. 


Shimshon Holzman 


This painter from Israel makes his 
American debut with watercolor 
landscapes of his home country. Ap- 
parently awakened by his contact 
with fauve painting and the works 
of Matisse during his Paris studies, 
Holzman moves from a traditional 
approach to more abstract versions 
of countryside. His color, always 
tender and romantic, makes the more 
recent abstract works seem a little 
weak in view of their greater bold- 
ness of attack. The decorative 
Springtime in the Galilee, fauve-like 
in its rhythms and simple shapes, 
speaks with an individual, if senti- 
mental lyricism. (Uassedoit, to Mar. 
27.)—A.N. 


Joe Wollins 


There is a provocative appeal in his 
highly formalized figures, carried out 
without any veracity of local color. 
An emotional undertone felt through- 
out his canvases is balanced by skill- 
fully controlled design; if some of 
them appear at first sight unfocused, 
on longer viewing they reveal a sub- 
tle design. Color varies with mood, 
reaching at times into a flamboyant 
splendor, again forming delicate 
patterns of precisely related notes. 
A sustained textural richness in the 
work seems to create actual sub- 
stance out of color itself. A de- 
parture from the usual abstractions 
is Seated Woman, a nude whose 
brown form is scarcely differentiated 
in color from the brown background, 
yet the figure emerges clearly in free- 
dom of bodily gesture. (Contempor- 
ary Arts.)—M.B. 


Victor DePauw 


Adrift in the indecisive area between 
abstraction and representation, 
DePauw vacillates from decorative 
watercolors of blurred and amor- 
phous shapes and patterns to figures 
bound in the heavy black line used 
by Rouault, from formal and elegant 
arrangements of fanciful objects to 
sensuous nudes. A gifted and knowl- 
edgable painter, he appears at ease 
in each style he adopts, but fails to 
bo convincing due to his own uncer- 
tainty. One of the strongest works 
in the show is Italian Clown, boldly 
executed in vivid slashes of plaint 
and depicting a garish head with 
enigmatic expression. (Passedoit, to 
March 6.)—M. S. 


German Graphics 


About half-dozen German artists 
show drawings, pastels, gouaches and 
prints in this small show. Best known 
here is Willi Baumeister who shows 
disappointingly crude, harshly col- 
ored pastels. Among the more im- 
pressive offerings are Bernhard 


Epple’s decorative color engravings, 
C. M. Kiesel’s tasteful linoleum cuts 
pale 


printed in colors; Rudolf 
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Scharpf’s color woodcuts making 
good use of white line on dark 
ground; and Heinz-Otto Muller-Er- 
bach’s bold abstract gouaches. (Wit- 
tenborn, to Mar. 6.)—D.A. 


Hobson Pittman 

It is his first one-man show of oils 
in ten years. One of our sturdiest 
conservatives, Pittman uses interiors 
with such frequency that they be- 
come a kind of symbol of an inner 
world, a romance that is not with- 
drawal because there is always a door 
or a window to serve as a link with 
visual reality. 

He invites comparison with Hop- 
per simply because both artists use 
interiors for a certain “ulterior” 
motive. Whereas Hopper charges his 
interiors with a kind of psychological 
density, the raw tension between in- 
side and outside, Pittman has decided 
in favor of one aspect, the inner, and 
contemplates the outer according to 
the dictates of his mood. Hopper’s 
outside world has an “inside” quality 
and he is sure-footed there also. Pitt- 
man, out-of-doors, gets lost in space, 
as Landscape with Mansion and 
White Mantel testifies. There are no 
walls to keep the two worlds apart. 
And he loses his grip on the painting 
also. 

Quiet Summer, a simple lyric, is 
the finest example of his interior 
style. A bed with a high headboard 


is placed facing an open door in a 
room with a high ceiling. A clock, 
an umbrella and three chairs are ac- 
tors rather than props. While direct 
lighting plays its game, there is an- 
other light which seems to come from 


inside the painting. 


It is very ef- 
fective. 


(Milch, to Mar. 6.)—S. T. 


Luciano Miori 


Luciano Miori, a young Italian from 
Milan, shows some tricky drawings 
of considerable eclecticism in mixed 
media of crayon, wash and ink. There 
are fantastic landscapes and muscu- 
lar grotesques that recall Leonardo; 
a huge dropsical monster is close to 
Goya’s Saturn, and then, in contrast, 
there is a horse’s head in blue crayon, 
as shiny and slick as an old chromo. 

Miori is an able draftsman, capa- 
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Hobson Pittman: “Quiet Summer” 


ble of fine detail and with a definite 
flair for the old-mastery effect. His 
virtuoso penmanship and pastiche, 
lacking the support of a distinct, per- 
sonal style, have a curiosity interest 
primarily. (Cadby-Birch, to Mar. 5.) 

—S. H. 


Nelson Seale 

His watercolors depict rural and 
city scenes of New York, Rockport, 
Long Island, etc. They are executed 
in a clean, traditional manner and 
display realistic rendering and a 
good sense of detail. (Little.)—L. P. 


City Center 


Though the city would seem to have 
an endless source of associations, this 
show proves the limitations of a 
“theme” show. A good jury com- 
prising Isabel Bishop, Charles Sheel- 
er and Ralston Crawford—all notable 
city enthusiasts—kept the technical 
level relatively high, but they could 
not eliminate a number of redundant 
images. 

One of the most refreshing paint- 
ings is Josh Fendell’s abstraction— 
a cleanly painted, colorful composi- 
tion of large planes. Schilli Maier’s 
pale mechanical version of Riverside; 
Carolyn Stoloff’s semi-abstract Ech- 
oes of City Streets (well articulated 
for the most part but lacking a major 
focus point) and Allen Wolf’s gay 
pattern of Orchard Street facades, 
all isolate important facets of the 
city. In a lyrical vein, Sid Gotcliffe’s 
East River (with heavily trowelled 
color applied in swinging rhythms) ; 
Anthony Toney’s Park Place Build- 
ing (a richly painted impression 
which is unfortunately deadened by 
an overwhelmingly sweet pink sky), 
and Lilian MacKendrick’s post-im- 
pressionist view of a restaurant in- 
terior, are the most outstanding. 
(City Center.)—D. A. 


Cuno Amiet 
Now 86, this Swiss painter is having 
his first one man exhibition in the 


U. S. None of the paintings are 
overly large but they make up an 
interesting retrospective of 40 years 
of his work. 

The fact is that Amiet, while 
achieving something of a personal 
style, never mastered his sources 
enough to contribute new forms to a 
growing style, especially since he be- 
gan to find his own direction 50 years 
ago when the face of modern art was 
being radically changed. His masters 
remain Van Gogh and Gauguin. The 
new spirit touched him slightly 
through his friend and contemporary 
Matisse, but otherwise he took little 
note of the fauvist reaction and none 
whatsoever of Cubism. He is irre- 
trievably a part of the French school 
of the turn of the century, and when 
he ventures too far from his frame 
of reference as he did, for instance, 
in the landscapes of 1949, the result 
is a kind of banality. 

We come finally to his latest work, 
1953, with their sudden burst of in- 
vention or their bluntly pointillist 
reminiscences and an almost ironic 
self-portrait where the artist stands 
at his easel in a light handed down 
by the impressionists, shielding him 
compassionately from the harsh glare 
of a world which has mechanized 
itself around him and gone on. He 
really doesn’t seem to mind. (St. 
Etienne, to March 16.)—S. T. 


ROBERT 


CONOVER 


OILS AND WATERCOLORS 
Through March 13 
NEW GALLERY 601 Madison Avene 


JANE PIPER 


March 3-28 


DUBIN GALLERIES 


2016 Locust Street Philadelphia 
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Creative Group 

These four painters have no group 
affiliations; each one presents an in- 
dividual version of abstraction. Miss 
Liedloff arranges brilliant, contrast- 
ing color in mosaic-like effects. Some 
of her paintings are carried out in 
softer notes so thinly brushed that 
the texture of the canvas appears, 
giving tactile interest to rather scat- 
tered designs. Miss Wallington’s clar- 
ity of color is marked. In 34th Street 
Backyard, the intricate elaboration 
of detail is only rescued from con- 
fusion by the interpolation of heavy 
verticals. Red Wheelbarrow possesses 
an admirable simplified intensity of 
form and color. 

Anita Gooth’s vehemence of brush- 
ing creates patterns of movement, 
most successful in the sinister Jungle 
and the glimpses of colorful shore 
birds through veils of reeds. 

Demartini employs an unusual type 
of collage, heavy strands of solid 
material in knots and coils, affixed 
directly to the picture plane. They 
are sometimes colored, again left 
starkly white suggesting some va- 
riety of pasta. Broadway Fragments 
among other remarkable details, has 
box-like forms projecting from the 
canvas, recalls kindergarten con- 
structions of the far away and long 
ago. (Creative.)—M.B. 


Robert Conover 

The most interesting painting here 
is The Chasm done in icy blues and 
grays thinly washed on. There is a 
grandeur here, vastly simplified and 
with a subtlety which tends to make 
his other paintings appear somewhat 
overworked and at the same time 
slightly incomplete. 

Difficult to describe, a ubiquitous 
gelid light, which is virtually every- 
where in his paintings, reduces his 
forms to a kind of transparency. 
Early Morning of Winter Landscape 
is positively glacial. 

An arctic kind of desolation is 
evoked. It is a cold kingdom with 
more visual area than plastic space. 
When he moves inside the light only 
becomes darker and a suddenly high- 
keyed area becomes a precautionary 
exit. Conover is devoid of the cos- 
mic and his isolation is not mitigated 
by a sensation of the infinite. (New, 
to Mar. 13.)—S. T. 


Salmagundi Group 

Fifty-two painters of the New York 
area exhibit their work in the annual 
oil show. 

One wonders sadly where the vi- 
tality is? One finds himself suddenly 
More interested in the patterns 
formed by the nailholes in the gallery 
walls, marking the place of hundreds 
of former exhibitions. This is not 
to say that there is not competence, 
taste, or even color in the work dis- 
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played. It is simply that there is 
nothing else. Street of Doors by 
Joseph Rossi would indicate com- 
petence and an eye for color, and 
Professor Eugen Spiro’s portrait of 
a lady is done with finesse and taste. 
(Salmagundi.)—L.P. 


Brussel, Skrivseth, Manry 

When Cabell Brussel releases his 
brush, allowing it to race with heavy 
pigments over paper surfaces, his 
paintings achieve a glowing expres- 
sionist ‘strength. Otherwise, in his 
watercolors, a timid but poetic sen- 
sibility states only tentative emo- 
tions. 

Walter Skrivseth is an abstract 
painter interested in problems of 
negative and positive shapes—their 
interaction and capacity to project 
feelings. Most of these thinly painted 
compositions lack sufficient tension. 
But in No. 4, Skrivseth poses a dyna- 
mic, billowing red form, with an ir- 
regular contour, against a warm 
brown ground—creating a dramatic 
upsweeping effect. 

Too many small details give Len- 
ita Manry’s primitive paintings a 
disorganized appearance. Effusive 
forest scenes and colorful interiors 
make up the bulk of her work. She 
is better when she works within 
black-and-white limits, since details 
are more easily subordinated to de- 
sign when the color factor is absent. 
(Hansa.)—D. A. 


Arbit Blatas 


To greet the opening of Jeanmaire’s 
Broadway show, Arbit Blatas offers 
a series of impressions of the versa- 
tile French star. She is caught in 
a variety of poses, both on-stage, 
dancing, and back-stage, where she is 
even seen adjusting her famous pink 
tights. Despite the relative restric- 
tion demanded by studies of the full- 
length figure, these pictures are gen- 
erally striking and appropriately 
theatrical in the painterly brilliance 
of their surface. The sketches are 
more rewarding in the greater in- 
formality and surprise of their com- 
position. In these, Blatas’ character- 
istic vigor and broadness of brush- 
work create a black background 
against which the pink of the tights 
is attractively contrasted. (A.A.A., 
to Mar. 8.)—R.R. 


Paul Beattie 


This first one-man show of abstract 
painting covers the development from 
1950 to 1954, and displays an in- 
tegrated progression of the artist’s 
poetic sensibility. His nature images 
are subtle presences that sing with 
lyrical voices. 

In the early work, the colored line 
darts nervously on white grounds and 
develops spatial advances and reces- 


sions, best controlled in Autumn 
Trees and Male and Female. His 
later work, which undergoes sim- 
plification and tempering of the 
linear elements, is rich in color and 
moves closer to landscape. These 
paintings, romantic in statement, are 
evocative interpretations of wind- 
blown grasses and reeds. Levels, 
with its molten, horizontal strip of 
color variation, vibrates with a Tur- 
ner-like intensity on a blue surface. 
The most recent work loses much of 
the line, as large color masses create 
sensitive relationships and images 
which describe nature without rep- 
resenting it. (Hansa, to Mar. 6.)— 

ALN. 


Paul Klee 


The present selection has not only 
Klee’s inexhaustible imagination to 
recommend it; it is also composed 
largely of works from the Saidenberg 
collection which have never been ex- 
hibited before. As always, there is so 
much to marvel at, like the way in 
which Klee lends enchantment to the 
fragment, as in the Garden Corner, 
which is magical by virtue of the 
artist’s minute exploration of what 
the ordinary eye overlooks. Or take 
Klee’s wit, as in the bewildering an- 
gular labyrinth and confused faces 
of the Zig-Zag Path, or the ingenious 
Blue Man on a Scaffolding, where a 
stick-man balances himself like an 
insect upon a rectilinear armature. 
Who but Klee could have thought of 
such an idea for a picture? Or who, 
indeed, but Klee could have thought 
of composing it with the pictorial 
discipline of a cubist “scaffolding” ? 

One is astounded at the master’s 
ability to instill forms with a specific 
animism or imagery. The Stone 
Mountain can easily be related to the 
pictorial devices of cubism; yet Klee’s 
choice of this particular vocabulary is 
not an end in itself, but rather an 
integral part of his vision of the 
jagged, rising rocks. Similarly, the 
shimmering mosaic patterns of the 
Garden at the Coast of D are used 
not only because of their sheer visual 
excitement, but because they are the 
very fabric of Klee’s pictorial idea 
of neatly patterned rows of multi- 
colored flowers. With Klee, even colors 
become the vehicles of feelings and 
ideas. In the Animal Before Appear- 
ance, for example, the red glow of 
the beast’s fore parts evokes the 
violence of a potential attack, while 
the purplish hues of the hind parts 
convey the whispered and nervous 
caution with which the animal 
emerges into possibly hostile terri- 
tory. 

So it goes. Once more one is awed 
by these tiny microcosms, where 
Klee’s unique imagery is wedded to 
his equally unique knowledge of the 
mysterious inner lives of colors, 
shapes, lines. (Saidenberg, Mar. 8 to 
Apr. 26.)—R.R. 
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New Talent 


BURRI 
CALCAGNO 
CATO 
JONES 
POZZATTI 
thru March 


MARTHA SACIGON GALLERY 


22 East 66th Street, New York 





ROBERT 
CHUEY 


RECENT PAINTINGS 


FRANK PERLS GALLERY 
BEVERLY HILLS 


CALIFORNIA 





hyde paintings 


SOLOMON 


thru mar. 13 
820 Madison Ave. 
at 68 St. 


PERIDOT 






Fritz Glarner 
Vantongerloo 


ROSE FRIED GALLERY 


6 E. 65 March 1-27 10:30-5:30 p.m. 


Paintings from Pakistan 


A. TROXELL 


Mar. 8 - Apr. 3 


HACKER GALLERY 


24 West 5S8th Street, New York 19 





BRUCE 


CURRIE 


Mar. 8-31 
GANSO GALLERY - 125 E. 57 


New Paintings 





7th ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


KNICKERBOCKER 
awoughmerh 2s ARTISTS 


National Arts Club, 15 Gramercy Park 


WATERCOLORS TO MAR. 8 


ate 


MIDTOWN 


17 EAST 57 ST., N.Y. 








Paul R. Smith 


Paul Smith’s unusual paintings take 
their cue from earlier currents in 
modern art of primitivism and sym- 
bolism, so that his work evokes a 
variety of sources ranging from Re- 
don and Gauguin to early Matisse 
and Picasso. His misty canvases sug- 
gest by their floating, asymmetric 
groups of aboriginal nude figures 
and dream-like foliage the primor- 
dial imagery of the subconscious 
mind. This connection is borne out 
by elaborately enigmatic titles (such 
as Below the Surface the Shape is 
Perfect), which at times are more 
provocative than the paintings them- 
selves. Still, Smith’s pictures are in- 
variably intriguing, thanks both to 
their bizarre subjects and their un- 
conventional handling of composition 
and the human form. (A.A.A., to 
Mar. 20.)—R.R. 


Jean Follet 


In her second exhibition Miss Follet 
continues to limit herself to black 
and white statements to communicate 
her private world of figures and faces 
experienced as symbol and fetish. 
Her work is embellished with pieces 
of wood, scrap metal and cord that 
falls somewhere between painting 
and sculpture. The two means, unre- 
solved, create an esthetic dualism 
that rob these painting-objects of 
conviction despite their intense 
imagery, and the result appears con- 
trived. Elements of shock and alien- 
ation are reminiscent of the surreal- 
ist movement and contribute to this 
artist’s irrational protests against 
the Known and the Beautiful as she 
seeks magical expression of a secret 
self. 

Her charcoal drawings are ex- 
ecuted with a greater respect for the 
medium. (Hansa, to Mar. 20.)—A.N. 


Abstraction In African Art 
The exhibition highlights the ab- 
stract element in African art. It 
clearly abounds in this selection of 
starkly and elaborately carved and 
painted wooden masks and metal 
sculptures. Made by African crafts- 
men, or “carpenters,” as Ladislaw 
Segy calls the primitive artisans, 
their purpose was to provide an 
abode for an invisible spirit. Thus, 
working with an abstract idea, they 
were executed in an abstract manner. 
Concave, oval, angular and triangu- 
lar forms express spiritual concepts. 
The exhibition includes Bwaka 
masks with white half-circles in 
counterbalanced shapes, drawing at- 
tention to the tention to the eyes, reminding one reminding one 


ROVAULT : 


Paintings * Gouaches * Etchings 
March 9-27 


CARSTAIRS GALLERY, 11 E. 57, N.Y. 


that Braque, too, as well as Picasso, 
Klee, Modigliani and others, employs 
forms very similar to those of Afri- 
can craftsmen who worked 100 years 
or so ago. There are Alangua masks, 
which show fiat convex treatment 
combined with concave planes, a 
Baholoholo mask with expressive 
round white-circled eyes, and a 
mouth indicated only by a point and 
triangular mask from the Bakete 
Tribe of the Belgian Congo in which 
the triangular shape is reflected in 
the treatment of every facial feature, 
(Segy, to Mar. 26.)—L. P. 


Coeval Group 

Seven painters and the sculptors 
Charles Salerno and Louise Nevelson 
are companions in spirit if not in 
approach. Salerno’s Leda and The 
Swan is perhaps the most resolved 
work. A small piece, it is a striking, 
stylized study. Si Lewen’s Seren- 
ade has a mood apart from its pre- 
cociously simple treatment. The 
totemic quality of Augustus Goertz’s 
Conquest of the Air is solidly stated. 
Frances Christoph’s Village Square 
is more modest and conservative but 
has a painterly strength her compan- 
ions have lost in striving for effects. 
William Gambini, George Haber- 
gritz, William Tolsch and Frances 
Wood are also represented. (Coeval, 
to Mar. 16.)—S. T 


One Man Shows 


SALLE: Mood pieces encumbered by 
heavy handed brushwork and a lack 
of experience. (Kottler, to Mar. 6.) 
; BEER-BOHANNON: Hesitancy 
obscures the objective in Lisl Beer’s 
landscapes and still-lifes. The form- 
less violence of Olive Bohannon’s 
impastos gives a similar impression. 
(Kottler, to Mar. 20.) . GWYL 
MITCHELL: Crude, often amateur- 
ish landscapes and figure pieces. (Gal- 
lery 47A, to Mar. 28.) . . . MORRIS 
SHATZKIN: Overtly psychological 
in their magic realism, these meticu- 
lous paintings present a world in the 
grip of the inevitable. This in the 
form of an overtone, a constant and 
impending dénouement, be it the sub- 
way theme, Underground, or a por- 
trait of the artist’s wife. Not actually 
surreal, there is a precision in Shatz- 
kin’s particulars. (Davis ,to Mar. 27. 


Ben Eisner: “City Scene,” 
at Kolean 
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George Morrison 

In his third one man show in New 
York, several related approaches have 
begun to emerge, though he has not 
yet fully absorbed the influences en- 
couraged by two fellowships in 
Europe. 

Illuminated Structures has anante- 
diluvian quality, invoking his Ameri- 
can Indian ancestry. In Magical Plant 
formal considerations plainly influ- 
ence and support the idea. And a late 
painting, Cathedral Forms is very 
nearly sophisticated in its contem- 
porary treatment. Structures Against 
the Sky, finally, represents something 
of a compromise, since a linear 
scheme has been superimposed over 
archaic, earthy background forms. 
(Grand Central Moderns, to Mar. 
24.)—S.T. 


William H. Littlefield 

After a successful career with objec- 
tive painting, Littlefield pursues the 
accidental and unconscious image 
with a flux, flow and scoot of paint. 
His characteristic glazes contrast 
with overlayed enamels and metallic 
streams and puddles, often combined 
with coffee grounds. Sometimes the 
accidental is clarified in an ‘“‘art nou- 
veau” manner, but generally a per- 
sonal gentleness modifies the kines- 
thetic record. In this high keyed 
showing, the few almost black works, 
such as The Mysterious Stranger and 
Flight and Return, evoke a convinc- 
ing, somber mood. (Rosenthal, to 
Feb. 20.)—J.G. 


Eighth Anniversary Show 

Twelve paintings by as many artists 
include Kallem’s The Bride, outstand- 
ing in its simplicity of composition 
and hauntingly evasive symbolism. 
Baumbach captures a Munch-like 
mood with a fauve palette in Repast 
and Heidenreich’s Still Life is enliv- 
ened by the textures from a loaded 
brush. Crowley’s November Narrative 
is told in a glowing yellow and gray 
mist, while Blaustein veils his faceted 
El Station with dark, luminous blues. 
Also presented are Ben Benn, Irving 
Lehman, Ben Wilson, Sabina Teich- 
man, David Sauer, Leo Quanchi, and 
Sholam Farber. (Salpeter.)—J.G. 


Group Show 


An introductory show at this new 
gallery indicates a realist bias. Many 
of the best offerings are by magic- 
realists or primitives, the one excep- 
tion being Razel Kapustin’s well- 
organized semi-abstraction, Mother 
and Child. Harry Marinsky, sculptor, 
shows two pieces, both based on a 
uxurious curvilinear design, and 
Helene Sardau a naturaliste portrait 
of a lamenting negro woman. Other 
interesting selections are by Michael 
Lenson, Jane Freeman, Ben Eisner 
and Paul Seckel. (Kolean.)—D.A. 
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Ludolfs Liberts 


This Latvian artist arrived in 
America four years ago as a dis- 
placed person. He is of that race of 
popular painters who somehow man- 





age to dogmatize a landscape through 
an excess of fantasy rather than im- 
agination. Such fantasy is often mis- 
taken for feeling. (Barbizon Plaza 
to Mar. 20.)—S.T. 
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MEXICAN CHILDREN by 


CORBELLINI 


March 8-27 
HAMMER GALLERIES 
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March 8-27 
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before 1500 
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First Exhibition in New York 
By the Cuban Painter 


Julio Girona 
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ARTISTS’ GALLERY 
851 Lexington Ave. (64th st.), N. Y. 
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Paintings March 8-20 
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Davis continued from page 14 


words in his painting. Today, how- 
ever, when the urban scene is so rich- 
ly adorned with word pictures, with 
inumerable signs on shops, restaur- 
ants, buildings, etc.; when our 
American landscape includes vast 
areas of lettered posters, directional 
signs and billboards; when the tele- 
vision image combines printed com- 
mercials, the use of lettering as a 
component part of his painting has 
become a more prevalent practice for 
Davis. A number of the exhibits in- 
dicate this heightened integration of 
his subject matter. Thus, the many 
elements of contemporary living are 
in a single picture. On one canvas 
he presents simultaneously that 
which is observed sequentially, there- 
by imposing an arbitrary space scale 


Da Silva continued from page 14 


experience of life in Brazil during 
the war) and works entirely with 
close tonalities of gray, buff, water- 
blue and white. Still involved with 
problems of perspective (even in her 
most abstract paintings she honors 
the picture plane), she offers a com- 
plex organization of many points of 
view. A wonderful example of this 
period is La Ville owned by Mrs. 
Gilbert W. Chapman. This painting 
describes a gleaming city composed 
of various sized rectilinear forms 
and networks of straight lines. A 
slightly off-center horizontal axis is 
established on which the magical city 
rests. But to the left, Mme. da Silva 
quickly shifts into an off-focus, un- 
dulant pattern of small, delicately 
painted squares. Tiny white strokes 
glide on the surface of the picture, 
pushing the city far back in silver 
mist. Rich in visual surprises, this 
painting displays Mme. da Silva’s 
remarkable restraint and pictorial 


Arp continued from page 14 


the leaves, stones and flowers, not the 
mountains and the plains—he is the 
intimist of a world of plastic fantasy. 
Characteristic of this taste in the 
current show at the Curt Valentin 
Gallery (February 23 to March 20) 
is the exquisite Pistil which suggests 
a wavy stem issuing into an un- 
opened bud. There is a quality of 
turning upwards and outwards in the 
gentle bends and creases of the stone 
—a hint of a coming efflorescence. 
The titles of Arp’s work are not 
starting points, but simply add an 
extra dimension to the fantasy. The 
works metamorphose and grow with- 
out being bound to a fixed end, and 
when they seem ripe, Arp baptizes 
them. Like the sculptures them- 
selves, the titles (Arp has always 
been a practicing poet) often juxta- 





as well as dynamic intensity.” 

Arbitrary space scale; dynamic in- 
tensity. Perhaps they sum up the 
special character of Davis’s paint- 
ings: the flat, seemingly posterish 
forms which never descend to g0 
shallow a level; the even-textured 
paint application, since colors, shapes 
and sizes create the painting’s tex- 
tural totality; the aggressive beat 
of his forms, the fast-paced tempo, 
For Davis has done with cut-out sil- 
houettes what Thomas Benton tried 
to stage with his writhing tableaus: 
he recreates the brassy nerve of 
America, its push, its hard and 
raucous rhythm. And in terms of 
painting, not the subject, but the 
painted object is his achievement. A 
visual sound: “always jazz music.” 


sense. Aside from the optical effects, 
she has articulated a specific and in- 
tensely poetic emotion. 

Moving toward _ simplification, 
there is Rue au Portugal, still in the 
subdued palette of La Ville but more 
dependent on linear suggestions of 
the balustrades, sequestered balcon- 
ies and staggered, up-moving build- 
ings of the narrow street. 

More recently the artist has turned 
to a kind of pointillism. In Brume, 
the city is implied behind an amor- 
phous mass of white, pale yellow and 
gray squares floating in a haze which 
completely obscures its structure. 
Where depth is wanted, the artist 
diminishes the size or color intensity 
of the squares, building on her ear- 
lier conception. This new vagezza, 
which is certainly excellently han- 
dled, rules out Mme. da Silva’s strong 
tectonic gift, and somehow has a less 
personal, less powerful impact than 
her earlier work. 


pose elements from different levels of 
experience or different areas of real- 
ity—as in Cobra-Centaur. 

Arp’s polished surfaces of marble, 
granite and high tension bronze are 
inviting. They want to be touched; 
some of the nuanced rises and falls 
are more readily grasped by the hand 
than the eye. Perhaps the most 
characteristic of Arp’s recent works 
is the white marble Configuration of 
Serpent Movements which realizes 
plastically the intertwining qualities 
of woodcuts from his “Dreams and 
Projects”. Unusual for Arp is the 
surface interplay caused here by the 
attenuated blue striations in the 
marble. Among the other interesting 
sculptures in the Valentin collection 
are Head on Claws, a cerebral sim- 
plification resting on an amorphi¢ 
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tripod and Ptolemy which like limp 
dough winds gracefully about, enclos- 
ing soft ovals of space. 

The whimsical Flowering Head, a 
wood relief of two levels of olive 


Schueler continued from page 14 


yalid—both to itself and to nature— 
it realizes my vision. 

“Presumably I could work from a 
commonly observed visual situation, 
such as a nude, a landscape, or a still 
life, wherein certainly is evidenced 
the rhythmic pulse of which I speak. 
Yet the burden of cultural interpre- 
tation has forced us to regard such 
events as static, and this very burden 
imposed on the viewer would restrict 
his vision, would hinder his seeing 
beyond the nude or still life to my 
area of perception.” 

Schueler has chosen huge canvases 
—usually over seven feet in height 
or width, to offer physical space for 
his concepts. Their first impact has 
specific connotations: one thinks di- 
rectly of atmospheric states, of flaked 
snow, of frost formations, of hot 
suns. But soon enough these images 
take on other, more profound and 
moving implications. They become 
human states as well, rises and falls 
of emotion, images which reach cli- 
matic fruition and subside as others 


verse; 


green rising from a blue ground, and 
the collage Bird and Necktie are 
more arresting examples of Arp’s 
relatively less successful offerings in 
these media. 


emerge. They breathe with rhythmic 
recurrences and associative recall: 
the undulant dazzle of light on water, 
the flutter of birds, the falling of 
leaves. They offer an engulfing uni- 
they invite an unbounded 
spiritual plunge. 

Unbounded—that is perhaps their 
limitation. For while nature’s infinity 
is balanced through counteracting 
tensions, the canvas is a finite area, 
upon which pictorial totality can be 
achieved only when its rectangular 
edges participate in taut counter- 
acting pressure against the expand- 
ing forms within them and when its 
limitations are converted into plastic 
strengths. To deny these limits, to 
pass their bounds, is to create not 
an independent, self-perpetuating en- 
tity, but a fragment—however evo- 
cative—cut from some larger con- 
text. 

Fortunately, the best of Schueler’s 
canvases manifest their plasticity, 
and emerge as hypnotic and felt ex- 
periences. 


Graphic Designers continued from page 12 


is primarily concerned with its mes- 
sage. In some cases this is to the 
product’s advaniage as in the 
Pennfruit trademark of Lionni ver- 
sus Matter’s Surf package. Lionni’s 
solution and its adaptation to the 
manufacturer’s varied uses of pack- 
aging and publicity is deceptively 
uncomplicated. Its commercial effec- 
tiveness, its style and elegance result 
from the reduction of the design to 
its simplest and most dramatic es- 
sentials. But the visual drama is dis- 
cretely subdued before the product 
and its presentation. This refined and 
sophisticated use of elementary 


forms appears again in Lionni’s “O” 
trademark for the Olivetti 

Noel Martin shares this taste for 
ordered simplicity, limiting himself 
almost completely to dots and lines 
of color, used in combination with 
copy for visual emphasis and pattern. 
These elements he handles with an 
admirable clarity. His announce- 
ments, mailing pieces and catalogues 
are all done with the same restraint. 


Mrs. Ada Louise Huxtable recently assem- 
bled the Museum of Modern Art’s exhibi- 
tion, “The Modern Movement in Italy: 
Architecture and Design,” for its inter- 
national program. 


Yale Design Center continued from page 13 


the pull of a cord. Daylight is ever 
present but is not used for illumina- 
tion of the interiors. 

Dean Sawyer is well pleased with 
his new building. “We feel,” he com- 
Mented, “that the new building is 
not disrespectful to the old, but that 
those joined are contrapuntal to each 
other.” (The abutting old Art Gal- 
lery of which this is an extension is 
Venetian Gothic in style.) 

It can justly be said that this 
building represents a new way of 
thinking and a unique achievement 
in American university life. Its 
Physical plan puts architect and 
Painter, historian and _ technician, 
city planner and graphic designer in 
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close association. Structurally, it in- 
tegrates departments whose activi- 
ties had been formerly departmen- 
talized in separate buildings. 
Yale’s solution may or may not 
set a pattern for other institutions of 
higher learning which also combine 
departments of fine and applied arts. 
For Yale, it provides assurance that 
the old divisions which prevailed be- 
tween the art object and the creative 
process are destroyed forever, and 
that the fine arts will remain an 
alive, contemporary force in New 
Haven for generations to come. 


Maude Riley was in the past on the staff 
of ART DIGEST and now lives in New 
Haven. 
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Goodrich continued from page 10 


art, while one which is inhuman and 
retrogressive will produce dead art, 
like the official art of Nazi Germany 
or Soviet Russia. This is, of course, 
an over-simplification, since many 
personal and ideological factors enter 
into the question. 

Similarly, institutions and individ- 
uals have a fundamental right to ex- 
hibit, publish or otherwise use an 
artist’s work, free from censorship. 
This does not mean our government 
or museums are obliged to encourage 
anti-democratic propaganda that is 
not good art. But if faced with the 
basic test of whether or not to ex- 
hibit an outright communist propa- 
ganda picture which is good as art, 
in an official exhibition sent abroad, 
I would favor doing so, because the 
act of including it, and the artistic 
freedom which this demonstrates, 
would be ten times more effective 
propaganda for democracy than the 
picture itself could be as anti-demo- 
cratic propaganda. 

Is our faith in democracy so feeble 
that we need to fear dissent? Let us 
remember the words of Thomas Jef- 
ferson when inviting scholars to join 
the faculty of the University of Vir- 
ginia: “This institution will be based 
on the illimitable freedom of the hu- 
man mind. For here we are not 
afraid to follow truth wherever it 
may lead, nor to tolerate any error 
so long as reason is left free to com- 
bat it.” We are engaged in a world- 
wide ideological struggle; we cannot 
win by adopting the methods of our 
adversaries, in however modified a 
form. The most effective answer to 
totalitarian thought control is to 
show clearly the freedom, diversity 
and experimentalism that are inher- 
ent in democracy. 


Morley continued from page 10 


measured in the dollars and cents of 
tourists from all parts of the world. 

Possibly this is still too sophisti- 
cated an idea for the United States. 
If so, the lack of sophistication lies 
in official thinking, which is still 
learning to carry on wisely the lead- 
ership that the accident of history 
has, since the war, demanded of this 
country. It cannot be blamed on any 


Lloyd Goodrich 





Dr. Grace Morley 


failure of American artists nor of 
art here. Nor can the communities 
where art interest flourishes be 
blamed. A large active art public is 
lacking in this country to support a 
more mature official attitude toward 
art and artists. Helping government 
to an enlightened attitude toward 
art as one of the nation’s assets—a 
justification for pride at home and 
abroad—is among the problems of 
the time, to be solved only as cultural 
ignorance is corrected at sufficiently 
high official levels. 

Some of the other issues of the 
day between art and government are 
facets of the same official lack of 
sophistication, of historical knowl- 
edge, of experience and of art cul- 
ture. They reflect the attitude of the 
ordinary citizen — inexperienced in 
art, easily swayed to criticism and 
even fear of what he does not under- 
stand, and, in the case of art, not 
held in check by traditional respect, 
The occasional attacks on art in pub- 
lic buildings, accepted after compe- 
tent judgment—attacks usually based 
on other than artistic grounds and 
on ignorant and biased distortions 
of the meaning of the works in ques- 
tion—are examples. Likewise public 
suspicion of artists who venture be- 
yond recognizable subjects and fami- 
liar styles and techniques, who try 
new ways of expression; and suspi- 
cion of the institutions and individ- 
uals who endeavor to present their 
work for public study, enjoyment and 
judgment, are indications of the 
same public ignorance. The confusion 
between the personal life of the ar- 
tist and the work he produces, and 
the pre-judgment of this work on 
grounds outside of art itself, are still 
other examples of this general art 
ignorance that break into the news 
from time to time. 

To attack artists because of popu- 
lar ignorance of their styles is to 
attack their right to expression 
which, despite the difference in form, 
differs in no way from the right of 
other citizens to express themselves. 
Surely, there can be no argument 
about that. The occasional effort to 
identify invention and experiment in 
art with subversive effort in other 
fields, and most dangerously in poli- 
tics, should not have official support 
at any level. Such attacks are a denial 
of deep-lying characteristics of 
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American principles and of American 
life—respect for the rights of every- 
one to state his views in his own way 
and to pursue personal invention, ex- 
ploration and discovery according to 
his individual talents and abilities. 

Obviously art must receive final 
judgment as art. The personal be- 
liefs or practices of the artist seem 
pertinent only if they are expressed 
through his art, and can be identified 
by reasonable and competent judges 
as coloring what his work says and 
means and the effect he has tried to 
make on those who see it. Otherwise 
they can hardly be brought into the 
discussion of a work of art. No one 
would think of attacking a canvas 
by Van Gogh or by Toulouse-Lautrec 
because the lives of these artists 
failed to conform to the ideals of 
domestic virtue. Their art has value 
apart from them. 

Art means to be persuasive, that 
is, propaganda art, and must also be 
judged as art. If art limits itself to 
conveying topical ideas and makes 
them its major business, to the neg- 
lect of its development as art on the 
purely esthetic level, it obviously 
must compete with other ideas and 
be judged on the basis of their ac- 
ceptability or non-acceptability to 
contemporary society. But the 
chances are that in this case it has 
actually left the realm of art. 

The Goyas and the Daumiers, 
making powerful comment on con- 
temporary society, but whose works 
remained art long after their sub- 
jects had lost any direct application 
to events, have been rare in the his- 
tory of art. Their works remain art, 
not because of their topical refer- 
ences—interesting as these are for 
historians—but despite them. Time 
normally takes care of weeding out 
what is valueless from what is art. 
Today, because of popular ignorance 
that dares to judge what it does not 
understand, and is sometimes delib- 
erately stirred, in a period of con- 
fusions and fears, to destructive 
prejudices, the need of letting time, 
according to traditional practice, 
bring its own judgments to bear on 
contemporary art cannot be_ too 
strongly emphasized. Only so can be 
avoided the dangers of denying hu- 
man rights, of making judgments 
on false premises, of confusing art 
values. The United States, as a re- 


Ernest Fiene 


Leon Kroll 


sponsible leader in the contemporary 
world, must not risk tolerating and 
encouraging in its own attitude to- 
ward its artists and towards their 
art the very abuses which it has 
fought to defeat, and continues to 
resist, outside its own borders. 


Kroll continued from page 11 


best periods in creative art happened 
when artists of high standing in the 
opinion of their fellow-artists, guided 
matters in friendly cooperation with 
administrators. 

3. An _ artist’s private political 
views are, according to our traditions 
and the laws of our country, his own 
affair. In times of stress and inse- 
curity, real or imagined, there are 
people, both official and unofficial, 
who fear anything they do not under- 
stand. Such fears are, in my opinion, 
groundless. 

4. Artists of integrity, when judg- 
ing works of art by artists, rarely 
if ever, think of anything but the 
esthetic quality of the work. Those 
who sacrifice esthetic quality to in- 
sistence on a political message have 
little importance in art. Whether 
such work has any influence as prop- 
aganda is questionable. The press, 
the radio, television, etc. make such 
efforts on the part of artists insig- 
nificant. I cannot see where it has 
any appeal to the vast majority of 
our citizens. To claim that an indi- 
vidual work by an artist endangers 
the country is simply ridiculous and 
implies a lack of confidence in the 
decency of our people and the solid 
establishment of our government. I 
cannot recall any works of art that 
may be termed “subversive.” If there 
are works of that character, I have 
not noticed them. 

5. I believe the government has a 
definite responsibility and interest 
in protecting freedom of expression 
in art as it has in other mediums. 
It should furthermore be responsible 
for the preservation and guardian- 
ship of works ordered, approved and 
accepted by the government. 


Weller continued from page 11 


cannot be such a thing as a political 
“style”, even though certain political 
organizations may foster and patron- 
ize specific styles. But how often do 
we make exclusively esthetic judg- 
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ments? Are we not continually taking 
into consideration social, chronologi- 
cal, and personal criteria which are 
related to but not the same thing 
as art? It is consequently naive to 
expect that official or public attitudes 
towards an artist’s works will not be 
influenced by these other aspects. 

4. It is possible to draw a distinc- 
tion between form and content in a 
work of art, though certainly at 
present the two are intimately in- 
tegrated, and at times they can be- 
come identical. I can see no possible 
way in which form as form can have 
any propaganda value, except by 
association. Of course content, sub- 
ject matter, can. I cannot recall see- 
ing any examples of recent American 
art which seemed to me “subversive” 
in subject matter. They may exist, 
but if I have seen them the propa- 


Coast-To-Coast 


Graphics Survey in Urbana 


by Allen S. Weller 


A comprehensive print show is “‘Gra- 
phic Arts, U. S. A.,” at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in Urbana (through 
March 7). 137 prints by 128 artists, 
in every graphic medium, indicate 
the esthetic, technical, and (in a cer- 
tain sense) social implications of an 
area of artistic production which in- 
vites the most widespread experi- 
mentation, and which has given its 
practitioners a kind of direction and 
confidence all too often lacking in 
similar painting surveys. 

Works range all the way from the 
monumental achievement of Boris 
Margo (an extraordinary cellocut 
which must be the largest print made 
in modern times) to the minute and 
accomplished traditionalism of John 
Taylor Arms. Among many outstand- 
ing works are two richly imaginative 
color woodcuts by Ynez Johnston, 
which evoke a whole world of dream- 
like intensity; strong abstractions 
like E. Casarella’s woodcut, Castle 
in Ruin, and Fred Becker’s etching, 
Jam Session; the nervous animation 
and descriptive probity of Walter Ro- 
galski’s engraving, Scabiosa; Karl 
Schrag’s expressionisticcolor etching, 
Evening Radiance; and the unfail- 
ingly original and unexpected Margo 
Hoff, who contributes a woodcut, 
Growing Plant, uniting simplicity 
and largeness of design, scrupulous 
respect for the limitations of the me- 
dium, with personal intensity and 
charm. Ellen Lanyon’s color intaglio, 
Orchard Street, is ample in construc- 
tion, delicate in content, and rich in 
overtones. There are excellent works 
by Hayter, Joe Zirker, Vera Berdich, 
June Wayne, Rudy Pozzatti, Kurt 
Seligmann, John Talleur, Bernard 
Reder, Misch Kohn, Mauricio Lasan- 
sky, Ernest Freed, Sister Mary Cor- 
ita, Leonard Edmonson, and others. 


ganda element was not successful 
enough to be obvious. Of course noth- 
ing could be more absurd than the 
occasional attacks on certain kinds 
of painting (non-objective, for in- 
stance) as being, in themselves, sub- 
versive. 

5. It is the responsibility of a 
democratic government to safeguard 
legitimate freedom of expression in 
all fields. The artist should not expect 
special favors, but he should be ac- 
corded the same rights and the same 
respect which every independent 
thinker merits. I do not think such 
safeguards carry with them the obli- 
gation of governmental patronage, 
which is not likely to have a benefi- 
cial effect anyway on the work of 
artists who are not personally sym- 
pathetic with the idea of program- 
matic art. 





Sam F reid: 


“Four Actors” 


Philadelphia 


JAMAD SELIM: A travelling one- 
man show (the first in America by 
an Iraqi artist) presenting the work 
of a young painter and sculptor who 
was among the award winners in the 
recent political prisoner competition. 
His artistic influences, including 
England’s Slade School, Paris, Rome 
and Bagdad, combine the forms of 
East and West in his creations. 
(Galerie De Braux, to Mar. 5.) . 

SAM and HILDA FREID: a husband and 
wife team sharing free-form, lyrical 
characteristics in their separate 
media: Sam’s abstract oils have 
evolved from his earlier, hard- 
edged forms to a more intuitively 
felt poetic imagery, enriched by sub- 
tle color nuances; Hilda designs her 
handsome jewelry into sinuous pat- 
terns of crude elegance. (Bery! Lush, 
to Mar. 27) . LUDWIG SANDER: 
A group of vigorous drawings in 
charcoal, created with a spontaneous 
authority and individuality. Although 
non-figurative, their intense direct- 
ness evokes a sense of objective real- 
ity, transformed into sensuous grays 
and blacks which contrast tonally 
and texturally with the paper white- 
ness. Hendler, through Mar..) .--: 
BARBARA PHILLIPS—CLIFFORD WRIGHT: 
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A two-man exhibition of sculpture 
and painting. Miss Phillips’ sensi- 
tive, sympathetic portraits are mod- 
elled in clay and cast in plaster or 
pronze ; Wright’s kaleidoscopic paint- 
ings are pervaded by a surrealist, 
circuslike fantasy. His current im- 
ages seem less ironic, more lyrical 
than those in his recent show here. 
The gouaches emanate a muted 
glow ; the oils an almost ceramic bril- 
liance. (Donavan, to Mar. 20.) ... 
JANE PIPER: A former student of 
Arthur B. Carles, Miss Piper emerges 
as an outstanding exponent of his 
painting precepts in a show which 
establishes her own maturity as an 
artist. Her strongly organized space- 
color compositions are economically 
stated, but achieve a translucent rich- 
ness. (Dubin, to Mar. 23.)—S.F. 
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Robert Reed: “Variation on a Theme” 
In Texas Annual 


| Watercolors To Tour Texas 
| The fifth annual exhibition of the Texas 


Water Color Society will be held through 
February 28 at the Witte Museum, San 
Antonio, Texas. Among the top prize win- 
ners were Robert McD. Graham, $250 pur- 
chase prize: Robert K. Reed, and Paul 
Maxwell, $150 purchase prize; Glenn Gal- 
loway, Jerry Romotski and Amy Freeman 
Lee, $100 awards. 

Following its Witte Museum showing, 
the Society’s traveling show, made up of 
% prize-winning works selected by the 
jury, will make a tour of the state. 


Ninety New Jersey Artists Exhibit 
‘Ninety Oil Paintings by Living New Jer- 
sey Artists” are on display through March 
th at the New Jersey State Museum, 
Trenton. The exhibition is the fourth in 
an invitational series. 

Approximately two-thirds of the paint- 
ings shown are representational in treat- 
ment and include landscape, still-life, por- 
taiture and genre. Outstanding in this 
ftoup are Coastal Landscape by Luella 
Buros, Brambles and Derelict by Clarence 
Carter, Land’s End by Henry Gasser, Un- 
finished Problem by Charles Goeller, Old 
Yan by James Chapin, Portrait of a Boy 
ly Carlo Ciampaglia. Clown’s Dressing 
Room by James Carlin, and Pipers of St. 
Cloud by Michael Lenson. 

The balance of the show is comprised 
of a very varied group of abstract and 
temi-abstract paintings of which the most 
Notable are: Supplies by Parachute by 
Odette de Rich, Surging Turbulence by 
Joseph Domareki, Wild Flowers No. 1 
by Gertrude Schweitzer, Series 4—Num- 
ber 2 by Marshall Simpson and Roslynn 
Middleman; and Stone Age by Alf J. 
Stromsted. 
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New Artists’ Services 


Two new services for artists which may 
set a helpful precedent are being spon- 
sored by the Oakland Art Museum in con- 
nection with its spring oil annual opening 
March 7. The first is a group shipment 


plan, arranged in collaboration with 
Artists’ Equity Association and the West- 
ern Association of Art Museum Directors, 
with collection depots in Seattle and Port- 
land, where artists may bring their entries, 
uncrated, and save through quantity ship- 
ment. The second service insures the ship- 
ment against loss or damage from any 
causes for the very favorable fee of one 
dollar for each $250 value, or portion 
thereof. 


ee 





American Antiques 

“Primarily American”, an antique exhibi- 
tion which will display heirlooms of ar- 
tistic and historical importance, will be 
held April 7-14 at the Textile Museum 
in Washington. The exhibits, dating from 
the 17th, 18th and 19th centuries, com- 
prise portraits and paintings, furniture, 
silver, china, and glass, jewelry, manu- 
scripts and letters. 

Illustrative of the items exhibited are 
a chair, brought from France as a gift to 
Dolly Madison by Lafayette, and among 
the paintings are an oil of Lafayette by 
Charles Wilson Peale, and two rare water- 
colors of flower arrangements by William 
Thornton, architect of the Capitol. 





MAL Cae RS 


oil colors you can 





buy regardless of price 


permanence of every color 


e pbrilliancy full and lasting 
e finest artists’ quality throughout 


uniform consistency 


e brushing quality adaptable to any technique 
e honest colors competently made 


Alizarine Crimson ....... .65 
Barium Yellow .......... 65 
eT PIT ere 40 
Burnt Umber ........... 40 
Cadmium Yellow Light.... .75 


Cadmium Yellow Medium.. .75 


Cadmium Yellow Deep.... .75 
Cadmium Orange ........ ae 
Cadmium Red Light....... .85 
Cadmium Red Med. Light.. .85 
Cadmium Red Medium.... .85 
Cadmium Red Deep ...... 85 
Chromium Oxide Green 
OGMOGVO 2a cccccscccce 50 
Cerulean Blue .........- 1.50 
Gate Be «nc cccccccde 1.00 
Cobalt Violet Light....... 1.50 
Green Earth ..........- .40 
Indian Red ......... coos AO 
Ivory Black ......... coe MO 
Manganese Blue ........ -90 
Manganese Violet ....... -90 
Mars Violet ............ 40 
Mars Yellow Opaque. .... 40 
Mars Yellow Golden...... 40 
Naples Yellow ...... oo MB 


Permanent Green Light.... .65 


Makers 
of fine 
aiists’ 
colors 




















Permanent Green Deep.... .65 


Pthalocyanine Blue ...... .65 
Pthalocyanine Green ..... 75 
Pthalo Tint-Cerulean Hue.. .65 
Prussian Blue ........... 50 
Raw Siena .........+55. 40 
Raw Umber ............ 40 
Rose Madder ........... -65 
Strontium (Lemon) Yellow .75 
Ultramarine Blue Deep.... .50 
Ultramarine Red ........ -65 
Ultramarine Violet ...... -65 
Venetian Red ........... 40 
WG rns ack: crew oc cunee -65 
Yellow Ochre .......... 40 
Yellow Ochre, Light...... -40 
Zinc Yellow .........00. 50 
Zine White (Large)...... 1.00 
Zinc White (Quad)...... -60 
Titanium-Zine White 

(Large) ........ oeee e100 
Titanium-Zinc White 

SUN 0 ages ckeeecee 60 
Titanium White (Large). ..1.00 
Titanium White (Quad) ... .60 
Flake White (Large)..... 1.25 


Pastose White (Large)...1.50 


Studio Size 
.~ x _ 


Available at your 
favorite store 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE., CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Taubes Varnishes and Mediums 


A five drawer unit built of heavy gauge fur- 
niture steel. Smooth gliding drawers on ball- 
bearing rollers, equipped with rear hood and 
lift compressor in front. These units Can be 
securely stacked to meet your individual re- 
quirements. Cole gray or olive green. 


inside Drawer Outside Cabinet Price for 
No W. D. H. w. D. H. 5 Drawer Unit 


4030 37” 25” 244” 40%” 28%” 1534” $112.50 
4332 43” 32” 24” 46%” 35%” 1534” $149.50 
5038 50” 38” 244” 53%” 41%” 15%” $169.00 


Sanitary bases are available for above units. 


Plunger type lock which automatically locks all 
5 drawers — $15.00 additional. 


At your Art Supply Dealer 
COLE STEEL EQUIPMENT CO., 285 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 






















































































































































































































































































and 10¢ to cover cost of mailing 


€. H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO. 
140 Sulliven St., N. Y. 12, N. Y. 


Note to Dealers and Schools: Sim- 
ply order on business stationery. 


BUDWORTH 


A name that is your guarantee 
of dependable service 











PACKERS and SHIPPERS 
OF WORKS OF ART 
SINCE 1867 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc. 
424 West 52nd St., New York City 





FINE 
FRAMES 


.  bevoentional ov medium. 
Giud your work to ad, 


ti fo fo le 





Headquarters 


GENUINE Dry PIGMENTS FOR 
Artists Coors 
CADMIUM YELLOWS 
ULEAN BLUES 
GENUINE AUREOLINE 
EMERALD 
EMERAUDE GREENS 
— Founded 1854 — 


\Fezanpie & Sperrwe, Inc. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 








JOSEPH MAYER €0., INC. 


New York 


5 Union Square 
“Everything for the Artist" 





Books 


ARCHITECTURE IN BRITAIN 1530-1830, 


Architecture Plus 


by John Summerson. The Pelican 
History of Art. Baltimore: Penguin 
Books, Inc. 355 pp.; 192 plates. $8.50. 


by Richard Krautheimer 


Not since the days of Sir Reginald 
Blomfield and Sir Thomas Jackson, 
fifty and thirty years ago, has there 
been a history of English architec- 
ture from the Tudors to the begin- 
ning of Queen Victoria’s reign. The 
wealth of great buildings in Great 
Britain has always been known, the 
work of her great architects studied 
time and again: of Inigo Jones, 
Christopher Wren, Robert Adam. A 
flood of publications over the past 
thirty years has dealt with the build- 
ings, their architects and patrons, 
and interest began to center on names 
along what appeared to be the fringe 
of the Palladian stream in Eng- 
lish architecture: Vanbrugh, Soane, 
Nash. But the overall picture re- 
mained unclear. It falls into place for 
the first time with the publication of 
John Summerson’s volume, a new 
and outstanding addition to the Peli- 
can history of art. 

Mr. Summerson brings to his task 
three qualities, all necessary, but 
rarely found in combination: a pro- 
found knowledge of the monuments, 
architects and patrons, such as might 
be expected from a curator of the 
Soane Museum in London; a cul- 
tivated architectural taste, and an 
independent broad perspective on 
history. The result is a book both 
informative and novel in outlook. 

On page after page, in plate after 
plate, the reader is attracted by new 
material. Only a few foreigners at 
best can have known even the names 
of more than a dozen of the great 
country estates. Hardly anyone thus 
far has been acquainted with such 
charming, yet impressive buildings 
as Vanbrugh’s Goose-Pie House, for- 
merly in Whitehall, or the Casino at 
Marino, Clontarf. Even some great 
or almost great architects have re- 
mained unknown, except to a few 
specialists: Thorpe, Gerbier, Sir 
Roger Pratt. The complicated history 
of grandiose building projects, 
Whitehall Palace or Saint Paul’s, is 
here set forth in a few lucid pages. 
The fascinating, complex relation- 
ship between Sir Christopher Wren, 
Hawksmore and Vanbrugh, is unrav- 
elled for the first time, not only in 
terms of their ouevre, but within the 
framework of political intrigue and 
personal relations. 

Indeed, one of the big attractions 
of Mr. Summerson’s book for this 
reviewer lay in its treating not just 








architecture. It deals with the per- 
sonalities of the architects and their 
patrons. It provides an instructive 
and intriguing running commentary 
on the history of the Office of Works, 
It views architecture in the light of 
patronage and political pressure: the 
Prodigy Houses of thé Elizabethan 
period ; the link between Inigo Jones 
and royalism as represented by Lord 
Arundel; the influence of Lord Bur- 
lington and other great Whigs on 
eighteenth century Palladianism. It 
discusses in lively words the role of 
architectural treatises, both foreign 
and English, in the formation of 
taste among architects and patrons. 
And all these problems it approaches 
in terms of concrete evidence, giving 
reference to documented cases. 


The basic importance of Mr. Sum- 
merson’s book, however, lies still else- 
where, in a fundamentally new inter- 
pretation of the course of architec- 
tural history in England. In the eyes 
of historians of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, English archi- 
tecture reached its peak in the work 
of Inigo Jones and Wren. Their 
buildings were studied with pedantic 
thoroughness and published time and 
again, with dozens of works, not 
theirs, being haphazardly attributed 
to them. Also, since Inigo Jones was 
without doubt a Palladian, and Wren 
was considered simply as his great 
heir, the whole of British architec- 
ture was interpreted as a somewhat 
tiresome Palladian revival. 


In Mr. Summerson’s book the key 
sections are not those on Jones and 
Wren, but the chapter on Vanbrugh 
and Hawksmore. In their works he 
finds, ‘a fundamental change of feel- 
ing, a renewed interest in the intrin- 
sic qualities of mass, rhythm, pro- 
portion, as opposed to the extrinsic 
management of form by the appara- 
tus of classical design... .”” An “Eng- 
lish Baroque” moves onto the center 
of the stage, represented by Castle 
Howard, Bienheim, Goose-Pie House, 
and the Orangerie of Kensington 
Palace. 


This reversal of an obsolete his- 
torical perspective is more than a 
brilliant apergu. It throws new light 
on the history of English architec- 
ture, and this reviewer wonders if it 
might not have even further implica- 
tions. Wren’s part in preparing for 
the Baroque of Vanbrugh and 
Hawksmore was perhaps more decl- 
sive than Mr. Summerson could 
suggest in a limited number of pages. 
The interior of Saint Stephen Wal- 
brook would seem to contain decid- 
edly Baroque qualities. Similar con- 
cepts mark Wren’s projects for Saint 
Paul’s, particularly his central plan, 
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and were played down only as the 
work approached completion. On the 
other hand, Baroque ideas seem to 
have continued into the eighteenth 
century with somewhat more empha- 
sis than Mr. Summerson intimates: 
witness Gibb’s Radcliffe Camera and 
his preliminary design for Saint 
Martin-in-the-Field. In fact, this re- 
viewer wonders whether this Bar- 
oque feeling for mass and volume did 
not remain throughout the eighteenth 
century beneath the overlay of Pal- 






















room, and this is shockingly destruc- 
tive of pictorial values because it 
makes the pictures look like colored 
celluloid lit from behind. This can- 
not be dismissed as an unsuccessful 
experiment because the results of 
such abuse of pin-point lighting have 
been known for many years. 
Accessory to the pictures, a few 
decorative objects and pieces of 
sculpture have been interspersed, 
usually with pleasing resuits as most 
of the objects are handsome in them- 
selves and discreet in adding a sense 
of period to various galleries while 
banishing that bare “museum look’’. 
Furthermore, cassones under polip- 
tyehs or under pictures with heavy 
frames take away the apparent awk- 
wardness of something heavy hang- 
ing unsupported from below on a 
flat wall. Unfortunately, the rath- 
skellerish bunches of lances among 
seventeenth-century pictures calls at- 
tention to itself and away from the 
pictures, and the Famille Verte vases 
put with the Altman Rembrandts al- 
though perhaps historically appro- 
priate are in their visual context 
now more striking than the pictures 
and therefore also unsuccessful as 
accessories. The splendid gold sea- 
going harpsichord merits being 
shown not only because it is so 
handsome but also because it is such 
avivid proclaimer of baroque brio; 
one regrets that it could not have 
been associated with other works of 









































































































$8,000,000 All-arts Center 


Plans for a $8,000,000 general arts center 
have been worked out at New York Uni- 
versity. Behind the project is the realiza- 
tion that in great creative periods of the 
Past, such as the Greek or Gothic, all the 
artistic forces united and found expres- 
sion for their age and time. 

Five departmental divisions are 
planned: visual, auditory, audio-visual, 
‘ommunication (radio, television), and 
literary arts. 

Albert Christ-Janer, a writer on art, 
Who has been serving on the staff of 
Chancellor Henry T. Heald of New York 
University, did the preliminary work of 
Preparing the plan. 


March |, 1954 

































Met Installation continued from page 9 


ladian vocabulary: Giacomo Leoni’s 
Queensberry House, William Cham- 
ber’s Casino at Marino, even Adam’s 
Syon House, can hardly be explained 
otherwise. 

Like any new outlook, Mr. Sum- 
merson’s is bound to cause some 
shock to the more traditional point of 
view. The reader senses the author’s 
less than enthusiastic attitude to- 
ward Inigo Jones and Wren, and at 
times may resent the fact that their 
works, more often than is to be ex- 






the 17th century—Rubens would look 
happy with it—instead of with the 
lighter and more nervous Tiepolo and 
its much smaller-scale figures and 
rhythms. 

A very successful device inaugu- 
rated by the Metropolitan is the 
placing of the artist’s name above 
his pictures in legible but unobtru- 
sive relief letters painted the same 
tone as the walls; this saves having 
to move in close to a large picture 
to read its small label. Perhaps some 
equally helpful and discreet means 
could be found to help you find your 
way around from period to period, 
as the signs on the door jambs are 
now inadequate and often needlessly 
inaccurate. Why should well-under- 
stood terms be used as carelessly as 
this: 

Gallery 10, labelled “The Inter- 
national Style,” contains nothing 
in the International Style, only post- 
International works, and all Nether- 
landish or near-Netherlandish. 

Gallery 39, “Impressionism and 
the Salon,” shows no Salon pictures 
and only a few impressionists, but 
is filled with 13 post-impressionist 
works and one_ neo-impressionist 
(not counting Gauguin and Van 
Gogh neo-impressionists as does the 
museum Bulletin.) 

Gallery 40, “Post-Impressionism 
and the Moderns,” however, does not 
contain a single post-impressionist 
painting. 












at stone carving, print 
problems. Fourteen 





THE SCHOOL OF THE WORCERREE 


CATALOGUE ON 


REQUEST a ADDRESS 55 





ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI 


Since 1887 one of the great museum schools providing professional training in 
painting, sculpture and design. Complete facilities combined with unsurpassed reference 
material in the adjacent Cincinnati Art Museum. Eleven studios, E 
Laboratory, print-making studios, cafeteria and library. Courses in painting, drawing, 
ing, advertising design, photography, and museum 

endowed scholarships including traveling scholarships. For infor- 
mation, address: Registrar, Eden Park, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 


SALISBURY 





pected, are listed rather than ana- 
lyzed. But such differences of stress 
are open to debate, and this reviewer, 
at any event, is grateful to the author 
for the new perspective which he 
has opened. 


Mr. Krautheimer is professor of art his- 
tory at the Institute of Fine Arts, New 
York University, and is himself at work 
on a book for the Pelican History of Art 
series, a study of early Christian and by- 
zantine architecture. 


There are comfortable benches in 
many of the galleries, now often fac- 
ing pictures instead of doorways as 
they used to. And someone was in- 
spired with the happy and humane 
idea of interposing a little smoking 
lounge near the end of the main cir- 
cuit, a wonderfully civilized novelty 
(which would be even more civilized 
if its ashtrays were within reach of 
its seats). 

Oven nine million dollars have 
been committed to the new plant, 
and now that that is done, perhaps 
it will be possible to use more of the 
museum’s vast funds to buy mas- 
terpieces which will strengthen the 
collections at the top. For quite a 
few years we have seen great old 
masters we could have had go in- 
stead to fortunate Cleveland, Kansas 
City, St. Louis, San Francisco and 
Hartford, and many of us have been 
saddened by the Museum’s apparent 
indifference to the art of our own 
time. When the building is finally all 
fitted out with new wiring and ven- 
tilation and a very fancy restaurant, 
let us hope that the acquisitions of 
great works of art will be its big 
news in the future. 


John McAndrew is professor of art his- 
tory at Wellesley College and director of 
its small museum. He has done installa- 
tions for the Museum of Modern Art 
(where he was curator of the depart- 
ment of industrial art from 1939 to 1941) 
the Jeu de Paume, Paris, and the Na- 
tional Museum of Mexico. 
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Herbert P. Barnett, Dean 
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ALBERS 


and others of a 
distinguished art 
faculty offering 
lecture and studio 
courses at the 


1954 Summer Session 
June 23 to August 5 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 


Art Department 
Honolulu 14 ¢ 


Direct Inquiries ¢ 


University of Hawaii * Hawaii 


PARSONS 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


Six week intensive 
professional courses 


in New York 





SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


NEW YORK 


Post-graduate 
research, drawing 
and painting 
in Paris and Italy 


PARIS 


ITALY 





Send for catalogues 


136 E. 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


SKOWHEGAN SCHOOL OF ES 


GEE PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


FACULTY: Henry Varnum Poor, Sidney Simon, 
Willard Cummings, Xavier Gonzalez, Charles 
Rudy, and Anne Poor. 


Box W, 


VISITING ARTISTS: Jacob Lawrence, David 
Smith, Vaclav Vytlacil, Ben Shahn, Jack Levine, 
Robert Laurent and Leonard Bocour. 


Starts ey Set G.1. Approval. Request Booklet D. 
TU SO Oo MONE eames 


THE GREAT 
PAINTINGS 

OF FRANCE, 
with ABRAHAM CHANIN, Staff Lecturer at the 


SPAIN AND ITALY 
Museum of Modern Art. Transportation via 
Queen Elizabeth, cabin class, June 16- Aug. 17. 


gp LRARSMARINE | ART DEPT. 
500 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 36 LA 4-5808 


MOORE 





The Professional School for Ca- 
reer Women. |09th year. Inter- 
nationally known artist-instruc- 
tors. Diploma & degree courses 
in Advertising Art, Art Ed., 


Fashion Desi & Illus., J 
INSTITUTE terior & Textile Design, ‘Paint. 
ing & Illus. Crafts. G.l. & 
State approved. Dormitories. 

ART <ot0 8s N. Broad Street, 

roa 

° F Philadelphia 21, Pa. 

rornia® PASADENA 
CALIFORNIA 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Send for prospectus now 
J Frode N. Dann, Director 


314 SOUTH MENTOR AVENUE, PASADENA 5, CALIF. 


CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 


REVINGTON ARTHUR 
OIL and WATERCOLOR 


Syracuse University Credits * Summer Sports 
Symphony Orchestra * Amateurs Invited 
July and August ° For Catalog Write 


Mrs. R. M. SKINNER, Secy, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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Cleavage in Oil Paintings 


Our traditional method of oil paint- 
ing has served artists for over four 
centuries, and when the painter does 
not stray too far from the rather 
simple rules of procedure which have 
been developed over the years, it is 
completely reliable and trustworthy. 

The oil painting process is gener- 
ally praised above all others because 
of its flexibility and adaptability to 
a wider range of artistic or creative 
possibilities than the other methods 
of easel painting. But just because 
so many variable effects are avail- 
able to the painter, there is some- 
times a temptation to carry experi- 
ment and innovation beyond the 
limits of safety, as regards perma- 
nence of results. 

Actually, these limits are prescribed 

by one consideration, namely, the 
complete functioning or operation of 
a single group of chemical reactions: 
the drying of linseed oil. If this 
chemical change is allowed to occur 
in its entirety, without hindrance, 
in a normal manner, no reasonable 
variation in practice will lead to bad 
results. One can even go so far as to 
say that any other factors which 
contribute to the development of 
blemishes and defects are secondary, 
and that a painting in which such 
factors are present can still have 
permanence if the drying-oil reaction 
takes place unhampered. 

One of the unhappy occurrences 
painters sometimes experience is 
cleavage, a technical term that de- 
scribes the kind of cracking in which 
the paint detaches itself from the 
ground or underpaint and drops off 
in flakes. It can happen to seemingly 
well-painted examples, and can pre- 
sent a baffling problem to the painter, 
but the cause of the lack of adhesion 
can usually be traced to some detail 
of technique where the normal func- 
tions of the drying oil have been 
rendered ineffective. 

Dried oil paint is an adequately 
tough, durable, elastic, adherent 
coating but it does not possess these 
qualities to an unlimited degree ; com- 
pliance with the rules of correct ap- 
plication is necessary. With proper 
handling the paint will remain per- 
manently adhesive, though it is not 
in a class with other materials in 
this respect—casein, for example, is 
so powerful a glue that it may be 
used to join woodwork. Linseed oil 
is not sold as an adhesive because 
it just isn’t good enough; conversely, 
durable works are not painted with 
casein because it is inferior to oil in 
many other respects. 


Precautions Against Cleavage 


Linseed oil paint is a plastic, not 
a solution that dries by evaporation. 








It can never be reconditioned by 
adding more solvent when it thickens, 
During the chemical reactions (oxi- 
dation and polymerization) by which 
the fluid oil paint is converted to the 
solid or dry stage, it goes through 
an intermediate sticky or adherent 
stage, and it is at this point that the 
“gluing-on” action takes place. Con- 
sequently, it is most important to get 
your paint onto the canvas, the panel 
or the wall, before this stage is 
reached—this, by the way, is one of 
the several arguments in favor of a 
clean palette with fresh paint, as op- 
posed to the foul palette, which some 
painters seem to prefer and upon 
which paint is allowed to accumulate 
and age until its drying action has 
proceeded to some extent. The better 
tube colors, by aging and chemical 
means, have already been brought to 
the point where they are ready to 
‘perform properly right out of the 
tube. 

Another interference with the 
function of the adherent stage is the 
addition of dry powder pigment, 
which is sometimes used in order 
to secure a matt finish or for some 
other textural effect. If this works 
by absorbing the surplus oil from 
the paint, and by presenting dry or 
dryish particles on the top surface, 
what is to prevent it from also 
operating on the under surface? 
Adhesion is destroyed by preventing 
the oil from going through its normal 
drying action in sufficient contact 
with the ground, and the whole struc- 
ture of the paint layer is weakened 
by the introduction of tiny voids, 
dry points and coarse agglomerations 
of undispersed particles, all of which 
can act as nodes or starting points 
of cracks as the various stresses are 
created during the drying process 
of the oil, which requires a well- 
dispersed pigment phase in order to 
produce a normal paint film. 

Another interference with the nor- 
mal drying action of linseed oil paints 
is the “drowning” of colors with ex- 
cessive amounts of turpentine, thus 
attenuating the oil layer beyond the 
point where normal adhesion is pos- 
sible. The mature and experienced 
painter usually knows just how far 
he can go with turps. Another false 
move may be the use of reactive pig- 
ments which have a definitely adverse 
effect on the drying oil film—again 
the careful painter will use no pig- 
ments not on the approved list. Badly 
proportioned paints do not give nor- 
mal results. Those which are under- 
pigmented do not have the structural 
reinforcement necessary for a dur- 
able linseed oil film, while overplg- 
mented colors will lack adhesion for 
reasons similar to those which affect 
the paints that contain dry pigment. 

[to be concluded] 
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Where to Show 


National 


Castine, Maine 

THE PRICKETT FOUNDATION, 5TH ANNUAL 

SANE ARTS EXHIBITION. Aug. I-31. Open to all 
inters. Medium: oil. Entry fee $6 per entry. 
sh prizes. Entry blanks and entries due July 15. 

Write Ruth E. Montague, Director, Sea-birds Studio, 

Castine, Maine. 


Fresno, California 


ANNUAL SPRING SHOW OF _ THE_ ARTISTS' 
LEAGUE OF FRESNO, INC. May 9-16. Two paint- 
ings by each artist. er fee $3. Jury. Prizes: $200, 
$120, $100, $50. Entry blanks due April 17. Entries 
due: shipped, Apri! 21; by hand, April 23-24. Write 
Artists’ League of Fresno, Inc., P.O. Box 164, 
Fresno, Calif. 


Greensboro, North Carolina 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTILE EXHIBITION. Nov. 3- 
Nov. 28, 1954. Jury. Awards. Entry blanks due Sept. 
15. Entries due Sept. 20. Write Department of Art 
School of Home Economics, Woman's College of 
the University of North Carolina. 


Hartford, Connecticut 


CONNECTICUT ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 44TH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION. May 1-23. Avery Memorial 
Galleries. Media: oil, sculpture and print. Entry fee 
4. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks due Apr. 24. Write 
Louis J. Fusari, Sec'y, P.O. Box 204. 


Los Angeles, California 


THIRD NATIONAL PRINT EXHPBITION. Apr. 26-May 
14. Media: all print except monotype. Entry fee $2. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks due Mar. 22. Entries due 
Mar. 29. Write Dr. Julius Heller, Department of 
Fine Arts, 3518 University Avenue. 


Newark, New Jersey 


ISTH OPEN COMPETITION. May 23-June 6. Ross Art 
Galleries. Open to ail artists. Media: oil, watercolor 
and tempera. Prizes. Fee: $4. Write Zachary C 
oo - Art Galleries, 807 Broad Street, Newark 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


ART ASSOCIATION OF NEW ORLEANS 53RD 
ANNUAL. Mar. 21-April 11. Delgado Museum of 
Art. Fee: $5 annual dues. Media: painting, sculp- 
ture, graphic arts, original crafts. Jury. Entries due 
Mar. 14. Prizes: $1,625 in cash. Write: Exhibition, 
ore Museum of Art, City Park, New Orleans 
, La. 


New York, New York 


AMERICAN’ ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 
GRAND NATIONAL COMPETITION. Apr. 3-19. Na- 
tional Arts Club. Open to members. Media: oil, 
watercolor, pastel and Growieg. Entry fee $4. ane 
Prizes. Entries due Mar. 3!. Write Boylan Fitz-Gerald, 
AAPL Headquarters, 15 Gramercy Park. 


New York, New York 


CONTEMPORARY EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN 
OIL PAINTING. May 2-31. Open to non-members of 
the National Arts Club, N. Y. Entry fee $3. Entries 
due April 26. Write National Arts Club, 15 Gram- 
ercy Park, New York 3, N. Y. 


CREATIVE GALLERIES 5TH ANNUAL. All media. 
Entry fee. Jury. Awards: three one-man_ shows. 
Entries due Mar. 27. Write Creative Galleries, 108 
West 56th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


St. Augustine, Florida 

ST. AUGUSTINE ART ASSOCIATION APRIL EX- 
HIBIT. Aor. 4-30. Media: oi! and watercolor. 
Entry fee $3 dues; $1 hanging fee. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry blanks due March 24. Entries due March 27. 
Write St. Augustine Art Association. 


Wichita, Kansas 


WICHITA KANSAS ART ASSOCIATION GALLERIES 
DECORATIVE ARTS-CERAMIC EXHIBITION. Apr. 
Il-May Il. Jury, Prizes. Entries due Mar. 16. Write 
Maude Schollenberger, 401 North Belmont Avenue. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


BUTLER ART INSTITUTE 19th ANNUAL MID-YEAR 
SHOW. July 1-Sept. 6. Open to all artists. Media: 
oil and watercolor. Jury. Prizes. Entry fee. Work 


due June 6. Write Secretary, Butler Art Institute, 
Youngstown 2, 


Regional 


Athens, Ohio 


ITH ANNUAL OHIO VALLEY OIL AND WATER 
COLOR SHOW. July 1-31. Open to residents of 
10, Indiana, Illinois, West Virginia, Pennsylvania 


March |, 1954 





and Kentucky. Media: oil and watercolor. Jury. $1,000 
in prizes and purchases. Entry blanks due June |. 
Entries due June 10. Write Ean Earl C. Seigfred, 
College of Fine Arts, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


Baltimore, Maryland 


MARYLAND ARTISTS EXHIBITION. Apr. I1-May 9. 
Baltimore Museum of Art. Open to persons born or 
resident in Maryland. Prizes. Entry cards due Mar. 
11. Entries due Mar. 20. Write Dorothy Hoffman, 
Baltimore Museum of Art, Wyman Park Baltimore 


Brooklyn, New York 


BROOKLYN ARTISTS BIENNIAL EXHIBITION. Mar. 
10-Apr. 4. Open to artists residing or teaching in 
Brooklyn. Media: oil, watercolor, drawing, print and 
sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Write Department of Paint- 
ings and Sculpture. Brooklyn Museum. 


Buckhannon, West Virginia 


4TH ANNUAL WEST VIRGINIA STRAWBERRY FES- 
TIVAL ART EXHIBIT. June 3-6. Open to present and 
former residents of West Virginia. Entry fee $1.50. 
Jury. Prizes. Entries due May 29. Write Prof. Fred L. 
Messersmith, Art Department, West Virginia Wes- 
leyan College, Buckhannon, W. Va. 


Chicago, Illinois 


EXHIBITION MOMEMTUM _ MIDCONTINENTAL 
1954. May. Werner's Book Store, Inc. Open to 
artists of the 18 midcontinental states. Media: all. 
Entry fee $2. Jury. Entries due Mar. 15. Write 
Claire L. Nielsen, Exhibition Momentum, 2624 Troy 
Avenue, Chicago 47, Ill 

Com 


MIDWEST DESIGNER CRAFTSMEN. March 16-April 
26. Open to designer-craftsmen of Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan and Wisconsin. Art Institute of Chicago. 
For designer-craftsmen working directly with object 
for use. Entries due Feb. 22. Write John Denst, 1652 
E. 87th St. Chicago 17, Ill. 


Denver, Colorado 


60TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION FOR WESTERN ART- 
ISTS. June 14- Aug. |. Open to all artists resident 
west of Mississippi and in states of Wisconsin and 
Illinois. All media. Entry fee $1. Jury. Entries and 
fees due May 21. Write Mrs. C. J. Downing, Denver 
Art Museum, W. l4th Ave. and Acoma St. for 
entry blanks. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


ANNUAL WESTERN MICHIGAN ARTISTS_ EXHI- 
BITION. Apr. 19-May 8. Grand Rapids Art Gallery. 
All media and crafts. Awards. Jury. Fee: $1. Entries 
due Apr. 3. Write Friends of Art, Grand Rapids Art 
Gallery, 230 E. Fulton Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Huntington, West Virginia 


EXHIBITION 80. Apr. I!-May 2. Open to all artists 
and craftsmen beyond high school age within 80-mile 
radius of Huntington, and to members of Tri-State 
Creative Arts Association. Media: all. Entry fee $2 
for members; $3 for non-members. Jury. Entry blanks 
due Mar. 20. Entries due Mar. 25. Write ‘Exhibition 
80'', Huntington Galleries, Park Hills. 


Norwalk, Conn. 


FIFTH ANNUAL NEW ENGLAND SHOW. June 6- 
July 4. Open to artists born or resident two months 
in New England. Media: oil, watercolor, casein, 
sculpture and ceramic sculpture. Entry fee $3. Jury. 
Prizes: over $2,000 cash and a one-man show at 
Wellons Gallery, New York. Entry cards and work 
due May 15, 16, 17. Write Revington Arthur, Silver- 
mine Guild of Artists, Silvermine Road, Norwalk. 


Manhattan, Kansas 


3RD BIENNIAL REGIONAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
FRIENDS OF ART. Apr. !!-May !. Open to present 
or former residents of Kansas and surrounding states. 
All media. Jury. Purchase awards. Entry blanks and 
entries due Apr. |. Write to John F. Helm, Jr., 
Department of Architecture and allied Arts, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 


Nashville, Tennessee 


4TH ANNUAL ALL STATE EXHIBITION. Apr. 12-30. 
Open to residents of Tennessee only. Media: oi! and 
tempera, sculpture, watercolor, drawings and prints. 
Entry fee $2 locally, $3 outside metropolitan area. 
Jury. Entries due Apr. 6 Write Art Department, 
Watkins Institute, 605 Church St., Nashville, Tenn. 


New York, New York 


SMALL PAINTINGS SPRING QUARTERLY. Mar. 31- 
Apr. 28. Media: oil. Prize: one-and two-man shows. 
Entries due Mar. 3, 7, 10; 3-7 p.m. Lilliput House, 
231'/2 Elizabeth St., N. Y. C. 











ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF N.Y. 


announces Summer Schools in 
Woodstock, N.Y. and New York City 


June 2 - August 28 













drawing/painting 
illustration/anatomy 
fashion illustration 


Full or Part Time Registration 


Write or phone for free catalogue 


Stewart Klonis, Director 
215 W. 57th St.. N.Y. C. Circle 7-4510 










Courses for advanced students of 

Painting, Sculpture, Design, Ceram- 

ics, Weaving and Metalsmithing, 

and for graduates in Architecture. 

Degrees offered: M. Arch., B.F.A. 
and M.F.A. Summer Session opens June 21; Fall, 
Sept. 13. 


CRANBROOK 
ACADEMY OF ART 
111 Academy Road, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 

GALLERY AND 


NO RTON SCHOOL OF ART 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 


Classes for adults & children, 
for advanced students & beginners. 


Prospectus on request 


INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Fine, Advertising Arts, 
Teacher Training, De- 
grees, Accredited. Begins 
June 28, 1954. 

Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Iil., Box 127 





THE 










PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Professional training in painting, illustration, sculpture, 
sculpture ceramics, mural decoration, graphics. Coordi- 
nated with University of Pennsylvania for B.F.A., 
M.F.A., B.S. in Ed. degrees. Established 1806. Distin- 
guished faculty. Day, Evening. Summer School. Cata- 


logue; write R. D. Entenmann. 
116 N. Broad St. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


MEXICAN ART WORKSHOP 


TAXCO — July 10 to August 14 
Painting, Silvercraft, Spanish, Fleld Trips 


Inclusive fee, $300, covers instruction and all 
living costs in modern hotels, Staff includes 
distinguished Mexican painters.— 8th year. 


APPLY: Irma S. Jonas, Director 
238 East 23 St., New York 10 


JOHN HERRON 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A., M.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
® DONALD M. MATTISON, Director ¢ 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Illustration, Advertising Art, 
Dress Design, Fashion Illustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. 
ROTC. Students may live in super- 
vised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 


For information address 



















Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 
33 































NATIONAL ACADEMY SCHOOL 
OF FINE ARTS 


EST. 1826 
PHILIPP, N.A. 
BOUCHE, N.A. 
OLINSKY, \.A. 


Enter Any Day, Any Month, Morn- 
ing, Afternoon, Evening Classes. 
Register by Month or Semester. 
$3,500 in Prizes, Medals, Scholar- 
ships Awarded Annually. 


3 East 89 St., N. Y. 28 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
School of Art 


Degrees in Art Education, Advertising, 
Design, Interior Design, History of 
Art, Painting and Ceramics. 













EN 9-4880 







For catalog, write: Vance Kirkland, Director 
University of Denver, Denver 10, Colo. 





Institute of Art 


PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING 









32441 JUNIPER RD, 
CLEVELAND 6. OHIO 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE 


1825 BALTIMORE 1954 
Courses in Fine Arts. Teacher Education, 
Crafts, Advertising and Costume Design, 
Interior Decoration, etc. Catalogs on 
request. 


RINEHART SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
ART SCHOOL 


77 Fine Arts and Crafts courses for the serious student, 
the professional and the amateur. Distinguished faculty. 
New courses in Textile Design, Woodcut, Jewelry and 3 
Dimensional Design. Morning, Afternoon, and 


Dra . Sculpture, Etching 
ving, Ceramics, Design. Approved 
for eligible veterans, P.L. 346. -_ 
Registration still open Write for Free Catales. 
Eastern Parkway, B’klyn 38, N. Y. NEvins 8-4486 


O'HARA "25922" 
Wasnincton, D. C.—Apr. 


§5-May 15 
Corpus Curistt, Tex.—May 29-June 12 
Catirornia—June 20-Aug. 30 

Reno, Nevapa—Sept. §-17 
Write Mrs. Eliot O'Hara, 2025 O St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 











/ 
sxe HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 


painting * graphic arts 
* advertising art 


Diploma and B.F.A. Degree 


25 ATHENEUM SQUARE NORTH 
HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 


LAYTON 3¢ 


Painting, Illustration, Advertising 


Design, Fashion Ilustration, Sculp- 


ture, Photography; Industrial, In- 

terior and Architectural Design. 

Faculty of professional artists. B.F.A. degree. 

Completely modern new building by Lake Michigan. 

—, year Spring, Summer, Fall, terms. Catalog. 
= R. Partrigee one iriam Frink, Direetors 


Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
BOSTON M SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Paint- 
ings, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Commercial 
Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with Museum col- 
lection through study and lectures. Est. 1876. Also 
Evening School. Russell T. Smith, Head of the 
School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 
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Auctions 





William T. Ranney: 
Last Shot’. 
March 11, 


“The Trapper’s 
To be sold at Parke-Bernet 
12 & 13. 


Auction Calendar 


March 5 & 6, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Sale 
of fine French furniture, tapestries including three 
royal Gobelins examples, Oriental, Savoneerie and 
Aubusson carpets, gold and silver ware and paint- 
ings from the property of the estate of the late Mrs. 
Byerley Bogert. Exhibition from February 27. 


March II, 12, & 13, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
A sale of English period furniture, Georgian silver, 
American historical and other paintings, Carlet and 
Ives lithographs, Oriental rugs, from the property 


of Miss Agnes Clarke and other owners. Exhibition 
from March 6. 
March 16, 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. A sale of 


modern prints and drawings, featuring originals by 
Rodin, Picasso, Orozco, Modigliani, Despiau and 
Childe Hassam. Sold to close out the stock of this 
phase of their business by the New Gallery and 
property of Harold Kaye. Exhibition from March 9. 


March 23, 1:45 & 8 P.M. Sale of English and Amer- 
ican first editions and Americana relating to Cali- 
fornia and the West, from the collection of Jean 
Hersholt. Exhibition from March 11. 


March 24, 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Sale of old 
masters and I8th and I9th century paintings from 
the estate of the late Mrs. Beverly Bogert and from 
various other owners, Exhibition from March 20. 


New York Notes 


For Women Only 


A nation-wide exhibition for women ar- 
tists will be held by the Catherine Loril- 
lard Wolfe Art Club, March 17-31. The 
show is scheduled at the National Arts 
Club and the works to be exhibited include 
oils, water colors, pastels and sculpture. 
Money prizes and medals will be in charge 
of a jury of awards consisting of Eliza- 
beth Gordon Chandler, Dorothy Drew, 
Margaretha Albers. Hazel King Tillman 
and Anna G. Morse. 


U.S. Art For U. N. 


Originally sponsored by the Artists Equity 
Association, a nationwide movement has 
been organized among museum directors, 
art patrons and collectors to place contem- 
porary American art in the United Nations 
headquarters. The organization is known 
as the National Council for U. S. Art, and 
is headed by Roland L. Redmond, president 
of the board of trustees of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art. 

The council has been guided by the 
headquarters planning committee of the 
United Nations Secretariat, which has en- 
couraged all member nations to contribute 
works of art. These have come from many 
countries, but so far none from the U. S. 

The group was organized under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Sam A. Lewisohn and 
Nathaniel Saltonstall. Members of the 
technical advisory committee are Rene 
d’Harnoncourt, James J. Sweeney, Robert 
Beverly Hale, Hermon More, Lloyd Good- 
rich, Charles Nagel and Lester Beall. 


Book Received 


ART PRICE ANNUAL, Volume VIII (New 
Series—July 1952 to June 30, 1953). (Lon- 
don: Art and Technology, $6.50.) A stand- 
ard reference book of the international 
art market listing price of works sold at 
art sales in 11 countries, giving table of 
public art sales, list of auctioneers and 
famous collections, currency table, bibliog- 
raphy and containing more than 100 illus- 
trations. 


THE PSYCHOANALYSIS OF ARTISTIC 
VISION AND HEARING, by Anton Ehren- 
zweig. (New York: Julian Press, $5.) An 
introduction to a theory of unconscious 
perception. 


Pictures of a Famous Collection 


A book of 288 reproductions from the 
noted John G. Johnson Collection, which 
has been in the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art since 1933, is now available. Assembled 
by Johnson from the late 1880s through 
his death in 1917, the collection includes 
Italian, German, Dutch, Spanish, Flemish, 
French, English and 19th-century Euro- 
pean and American paintings. Most of 
these pictures were catalogued in three 
private volumes issued in 1913 and 1914, 
with texts written by Bernard Berenson 
for the Italian schools and by Dr. William 
R. Valentiner for the other schools. 
Printed in a limited edition of 300, this 
earlier catalogue was distributed to li- 
braries, museums and collectors. In 1941 
a text volume of the catalogue was pub- 
lished. The aim of the present book is to 
supplement the 1941 catalogue and to pre- 
sent a number of the pictures which have 
never before appeared in an official publi- 
cation of the collection. 


Equity Plans Ball 

Plans for its 1954 Spring Fantasia Ball 
have been launched by the New York 
chapter of Artists Equity, under the 
chairmanship of Hudson Walker. The 
event will be managed by Shim Grudin, 
and is to be held at the Hotel Astor, May 
20. Chicago and Los Angeles are planning 
similar events. 


After Hours Art Shown 


“When Work is Done” is the title of an 
exhibition sponsored by Labor Unions in 
Arts and Crafts, April 22-May 6. The ex- 
hibition, which was inaugurated in 1952 
under the direction of the New York Pub- 
lic Library, consists of the works of mem- 
bers of 14 New York labor unions, and 
will be held at the Labor Temple. 


Japanese House Exhibition 


A Japanese house, complete with furni- 
ture and materials for landscaping, shipped 
from Nagoya, Japan, will be reassembled 
at the Museum of Modern Art’s outdoor 
exhibition area and opened to the public 
during the summer of 1954. Designed by 
the well-known Japanese architect, Junw 
Yoshimura, the house will be reconstru 
under his direction, and will be a recrea- 
tion, authentic in every detail, of one 
the great periods of Japanese architecture, 
the 16th and 17th centuries. Classic 
Japanese architectural forms have long 
been regarded by many western architects 
as being of greater relevance to contempo 
rary problems than much of the westerm 
tradition itself. 


Art Digest 
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Calendar of Exhibitions 





AKRON, OHIO 
Institute To Mar. 28: Sironi-Marini; 
Design from Britain. 

ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Univ. Museum To Mar. 28: Beckmann; 
Rouault. 


ATHENS, GA. 
Museum To Mar. 15: L. Crawford; 
Mar. 15-31: K. Fortess. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum To Mar. 15: H. Gibbs; To 
Mar. 30: Design in Scandinavia. 

Walters Gallery To Mar. 17: From the 
Land of the Bible. 

BEVERLY HILLS, CAL. 

Frank Peris To Apr. 3: R. Chuey. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Museum Mar. 7-Apr. 3: L. Dodd; Amer- 
ican-French. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Brown To Mar. 27: M. Morgan. 

Childs Prints, Ptgs. 

Doll & Richards To Mar. 
vich 

Institute To Apr. 4: G. Ponti; G. Kepes. 
Mirski fo Mar. 15: N. Burwash. 

Shore Studio Cont. Ptgs. 

Yose Mar. 8-28: Whitaker. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


13: Manie- 


Hunter Gallery To Mar. 22: Amer. 
Prints. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Arts Club To Mar. 31: Tchelitchew; 
Leonid. 

Chicago Galleries Mar. 13-Apr. 4: F. 
Dudiey. 

Nenkin To Mar. 28: Younger Artists. 


— To Apr. 2: A. Baker, R. Ander- 


Institute To Mar. 21: Picasso Prints; 
To Apr. |: Marin Memorial. 

Nelson Mar. 5-Apr. 5: R. Helman. 
Oehischlaeger Mar: R. Pricert. 
Rafilson Mar.: Prints. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Museum Mar.: Niles Spencer Memorial. 
CLEARWATER, FLA. 


Art Center Mar. !4-Apr. 3: Cont. Art 
Annual, 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum To Mar. 15: Vuillard. 


New York City 


Brooklyn (Eastern Pkway) to Apr. 5: 
Brooklyn Artists; Prints; To Mar, 16: 
Myer Myers, Silver. ; 

City of N. Y. (5th at 103) ees Regi- 
nald Marsh; Sea & City; From Mar. 
10; “Parade of Dolls." 

Cooper Union (Cooper Sq.) To Mar. 
6: American Drawings. 

Guggenheim (5th at 88) Mar.: New 
a Younger European 
Painter: 

Jewish (sth at 92) To Mar. 22.: Modern 
Paintings. 

Metropolitan (5th at 82) Mar. 2-Apr. 
Il: Pre-Hispanic Goldsmiths’ Work; 
Mar. 26-May 23: Sargent, Whistler, 
Mary Cassatt; Mar.: Amer. Ptg., 
1754-1954; Medieval Art. 
Modern (11 W 53) To Mar. 21: 
Arts of the Andes. 

Nat'l Academy (5th at 89) To Mar. 15: 
American Watercolor Society. 

Natural History ye. Pk. W. at 79) 
To Mar. 9: N. Y. Society of Ceramic 
Arts, 

N. Y. Historical Society (Cent. Pk. W. 
at 77) From Mar. 3: Lathrop Colgate 
Harper Collection—Spanish Ameri- 
can War. 

Riverside (310 Riv. Dr. at 103) Mar. 7- 
28: Amer. Abstract Artists. 
Whitney (10 W. 8) To Mar. 7: George 


Ancient 


Grosz; Mar. 17-Apr. 18: 1954 Annual, 
Sculpture, Watercolors, Drawings. 
Galleries 
A.A.A. (711 5th at 55) Mar. 16: A. 
Blatas; Mar. 2-20: P. Smith; R. 
Kanelba. 
A.C.A. (63 E 57) Mar. 1-13: 5 Artists; 
Mar. 8-20: Refregier. 
we 2. = 65) To Mar. 20: C. Oscar; 
Aiphae (216 E 45) To Mar. 20; T. 
hompson. 
Argent ‘a E 59) To Mar. 13: A. Mittle- 


man. 


Art Directors Club (115 E 40) Mar. 8- 
ee ins; N. Wheaton, 


Artisans (32 W 58) To Mar. 19: Gom- 
ery. 
Artists’ (851 Lex. at 64) To Mar. 18: 
Girona, 
A.S.L. (215 W 57) To June |: Student 
Concours. 
marek Gs E 57) To Mar. 6: L. Man- 
so; M 8-26: Amer. Artists. 
Barbizon Plaza (58th & 6th) To Mar. 
: L. Liberts, 








COCONUT GROVE, FLA. 

Mirell Gallery Mar. 7-20: J. Adams. 

COLUMBIA, . 

Museum Mar.: R. Lebrun. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery To Mar. 15: Good Design in 
Wood & Paper. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum To Mar. 14: Region Sculpture. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Institute Mar.: ''Steel, |ron and Men''— 
(Birmingham Museum). 

DAYTONA BEACH, FLA. 

Mayo Hill To Mar. 15: D. Fredenthal. 

FORT WAYNE, IND. 

Museum Mar.: Mod. & Cont. Sculpture. 

GREAT NECK, N. Y. 

Art Market Mar.: J. Margulies. 


GREEN BAY, WISC. 


Neville Museum Mar.: D. Cogswell; 
|. Maclver. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Atheneum Mar. 10-Apr. 25: Story of 


Medicine in Art. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 
Contemporary Arts Museum To Apr. 4: 
Ceramics. 
Museum To Mar. 14: Houston Artists. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Museum To Mar. 28: 
Greco. 
KEY WEST, FLA. 
Art Society To Mar. 14: G. Otto. 
LONG BEACH, CAL. 
Art Center From Mar. 14: The Medieval! 
Image. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Cowie Mar.: Cont. Ptgs. 
Hatfield Mar.: Fr. & Amer. 
Kantor Mar.: Amer. Ptgs. 
Landau Mar.: Cont. ae 
Lynch Mar.: Cont. 
Univ. Gallery To Mae “is: Irish Show. 
Vigeveno To Mar. 19: M. Svet. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Pontormo to 


Ptgs. 


Speed Museum To Mar. 14: Rouault 
Prts.; To Mar. 17: Mrs. H. B. Speed 
Memorial. 

Hite Institute Mar.: Pignon, weols. 

LYNCHBURG, VA. 

Randolph-Macon To Mar. 20: 43rd 


Ann'l, Amer. Ptg. 


Barzansky (664 Mad. at 61) Mar. 8-20: 
P. Bond 


Borgenicht (61 E 57) To Mar. 6: H. 
Moller; Mar. 8-27: L. Gatch. 
Cees Birch (21 E 63) Mar. 8-Apr. 17: 
a Silva. 


Caravan (132 E 65) Mar. 7-23: Pre-Jubi- 
lee Competition. 

Carlebach (937 3rd) Mar.: 
A 


rt. 

Carstairs (11 E 57) To Mar. 6: Nuala; 
Mar. 9-27: Rouault. 
Chapellier (48 E 57) Mar.: Fr & Amer. 
—. Center (131 W 55) Mar. 3-Apr. 4: 

rints. 
Soy (100 W 56) Mar. 8-20: A. Dros- 


a Arts (106 E 57) Mar. |- 
19: 25th Inaugural Anniversary. 

Cooper (313 W 53) To Mar. 13: Group. 

Coronet (106 E 60) Mar.: Mod. Fr. 

Creative (108 W 56) To Mar. 16: A. 
Mason; To Apr. |: Group. 

Crespi (205 E 58) To Mar. 6: E. Frank; 
Mar. 8-20: N. Morgan. 

Davis (231 E 60) To Mar. 6: Abramson; 
Mar. 8-27: Shatzkin. : 

Downtown (32 E 51) Mar.: S. Davis. 

Durlacher (1! E57) To Mar. 6: R. Iron- 
side, H. Marshall; Mar. 9-Apr. 3: H. 


Bloom 
Duveen ‘(18 E 79) Mar.: Old 


Peruvian 


F. Hillsmith. 
Resins (969 Mad. at 76) To Mar. 6: 
. Pallain; Mar. 15-27: M. Preston. 
Eighth St. (33 W 8) To Mar. 7: W. 
isher; Mar. 8-21: Oils. 
Feigl (601 Mad.) Mar.: Amer. & Europ. 
Ferargil (19 E 55) Contact F. N. Price. 
Fine Arts Assoc. (41 E 57) Fr. Ptgs. 
Fried (6 E 65) Mar. 1-31: 
Friedman (20 E 49) Mar.: 


13: Miro. 


Gallery East (7 Ave A) To Mar. 32: 


Realism & Romanticism 


Gallery 47A (47 Ave. A) Mar.: G. 


Mitchell. 

Galerie Moderne (49 W 53) 
Gallery Group. 

ore St. Etienne (46 W 57) To Mar. 


16: C. Amiet. 
Gallery 75 (30 E 75) Cont. Ptgs., 
Sculp. 


Galeria Sudamericana (866 Lex.) Mar. 


6-27: 7 Artists from Peru. 


Gallery Urban (234 E 58) To Mar. 4: 
3: T. Heima. 
Ganso (125 E 57) To Mar. 6: R. Wil- 


V. Malta; Mar. 8-Apr. 


son; .Mar, 8-27: B. Currie. 


Masters. 
Egan (46 E 57) To Mar. 15: R. Nakian; 


F. Glarner. 
E. J. Keats. 
Galerie Chalette (45 W 57) To Mar. 


Mar.: 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Institute To Mar. 15: Picasso & Braque. 


Walker Center Mar.: B. Arnest: 10 
Watercolorists. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Museum Mar. 9-Apr. 18: Rites and 
Revelry. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

ae Mar.: C. Suydam Cutting 
° 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Delgado Museum Mar. 2! -Apr. I: 53rd 
Spring Annual. 

NORMAN, OKLA. 


Univ. Mar. 8-26; M. Hoff; Mar. 10- 
30: H. Elias. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 

Gallery Mar. 7-Apr. 4: Oils & Sculp. 
Annual. 

Mills College To Mar. 10: Z. Sazevich. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 

Joslyn Museum To Mar. 28: The Arts 
and Omaha, 1854-1954: To Mar. 16: 
C. Russell: To Mar. 18: The Midwest. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA, 

Alliance To Mar. 17: P. Evans; To Mar. 
7: J. Levi; Dutch Moderns. 

Coleman To Mar. 15: Fazzini, sculp. 

de Braux From Feb. 26: Jawad Selim. 

Donovan To Mar. 20: B. Phillips, C. 
Wright. 

Dubin’ Mar. 3-23: J. Piper. 

Hendler Mar.: Avant Garde. 

Little Mar.: Phila. Artists; Rentals. 
Lush To Mar. 27: S. & H. Freid. 

Print Club Mar. 6-26: Am. Color Print 
Annual. 

Schurz Foundation Mar.: 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Carnegie Institute To Mar. II: 
Artists of Pittsburgh Annual. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Berkshire Museum Mar.: 
Show. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 
Museum Mar. 1|2-Apr. 
Spoons. 
PROVIDENCE, R. 
— of Design i 


RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum To Mar. 21: 
ROCKPORT, MASS. 
Art Assoc. From Mar. 7: R. Bate. 


J. von Wicht. 


Assoc. 
Jewish Anniv. 
7: Great Horn 
The Passion in 


Audubon. 


Graham & Sons (514 Mad.) Mar. |-3!: 
"Selections from a Dealer's Choice.’ 
Grand Central (15 Vand. at 42) To 


Mar. 6: G. Nelson; Mar. 9-20: J. 
Rolshoven. 

Grand Central Moderns (120 E 57) To 
Mar. 5: F. Conway: Mar. 6-26: G. 
Morrison. 

Hacker (24 W 58) To Mar. 6: T. 
Schwartz; Mar. 8-Apr. 3: A. Troxell. 

Hammer (51 E 57) Mar.: Corbellini. 


Hansa (70 E 12) To Mar. 6: P. Beattie: 
Mar. 8-27: J. Follett. 

Hartert (22 E 58) Mar.: Amer. & Fr. 

Heller (63 E 57) Mar. 8-27: R. Lichten- 
stein. 

Hewitt (18 E 69) Mar. 8-27: E. Laning. 

Hirsh! & Adler (270 Park at 47) Amer. 


Ptgs. 
Jackson (22 E 66) Mar. 


3-27: New 

Talent. 

Jacobi (446 W 52) To Mar. 27: Benno; 
Guteman. 

Janis (15 E 57) Mar. 1-20: Magritte. 

Karlis (35 E 60) Cont. Art. 

Karnig (19/2 E 62) Mar. 3-20: S. 
Schames. 

Kaufmann (Lex. at 92) To Mar. 19: San 
Francisco Artists. 

Kennedy (785 5th at 59) Mar.: D. Shep- 


ler. 
Knoedler (14 E 57) To Mar. 20: Tamayo. 


Kolean (42 W 57) Mar.: Cont. Ptgs. 

Kootz (600 Mad. at 57) To Mar. 13 
Baziotes. 

Korman (835 Mad. at 69) To Mar. 6 
C. Hill; Mar. 9-27: P. Adams. 

Kottler (108 E 57) To Mar. 6: Salle: 
Mar. 8-20: L. Beer; O. Bohannon. 


Kraushaar (32 E 57) To Mar. 
Cowles; Mar. 8-27: W. Hoyt. 

Layton (197 Bleecker) Cont. Ptgs. 

Lilliput (231'/2 Eliz.) Sun. & Wed. 3-7 
p.m. Woodman Retro, 1942-53. 

Lucas (36 E 28) Prints, Maps. 

Matisse (41 E 57) Fr. Mod. 

Matrix (26 St. Marks Pl.) To Mar. 13: 
R. Jorgenson; M. Kahane. 

Midtown (17 : $7) To Mar. 8: D. King- 
man; Mar. “Good Drawing.’ 
Milch (55 E $1) Tl Mar. 6: H. Pittman 
Nat'l Arts Club (15 Gram. Pk.) To 

Mar. 13: Knickerbocker Artists. 
New Art Circle (41 E 57) Mod. Ptgs. 
New (60! Mad. at 57) To Mar. 13: R. 

Conover. 

Newhouse (15 E 57) Old Masters. 

Newman (150 Lex. at 30) Early Amer. 
Newton (i! E 57) Mar.: Old Masters. 
Parsons (15 E 57) To Mar. 7: E. 

Donati; Mar. 8-27: W. Murch. 
Passedoit (121 E 57) To Mar. 

De Pauw; Mar. 8-27: S. Holzman. 


6: R 


a: ¥. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Museum To Mar. 15: Missouri Annual; 
To Mar. 22: C. Bodmer, Indian 
Frontier Ptgs.; Mar. 5-29: St. Louis 
Artists. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Witte Museum Mar. 7-21: C. Casebier, 
. Benrimo, Toulouse-Lautrec. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Gallery From Mar. 
Guild Annual. ' 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Area Arts To Apr. 9: Bay Area Artists. 


5: San Diego Art 


Cal. Palace Mar.: Wit & Humor. 
De Young To Mar. 21: W. Fett, D. 
Friend. 


Museum To Mar. 28: Art Assoc. Annual. 

Rotunda To Mar. 15: P. Vaccarino; 6 
Florentine Artists. 

Studio 44 Mar. 4-Apr. |: N. Pankin. 

SARASOTA, FLA. 

— Museum Mar.: 

Circus Ptgs. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Museum Mar. I1l-Apr. 4: 
Prtmakers Annual; 

SIOUX CITY, lOWA 

Art Center Mar.: lowa Art Guild. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Museum Mar. 7-Apr. 4: Academic Ar- 
tists’ Nat'l. 

Smith Museum Mar. 7-28: Art League. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum Mar. 6-Apr. 4: 2nd -Regional. 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

Museum Mar. 7-Apr. 30: Van Gogh. 

TRENTON, N. J. 

Museum To Mar. 7: N. J. Artists. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Corcoran To Mar. 21: L. T. Heller Coll. 


Assoc. Annual 


Northwest 
1953 Accessions. 


Phillips Mar. 7-Apr. 6: G. Sutherland, 
H. Moore. 

Watkins Gallery To Mar. 21: Primitive 
Sculpture. 

WESTBURY, N. Y. 

Country Art To Mar. 13: M. Rowe, R. 


Lortz. 
WESTPORT, CONN. 
Kipnis Gallery Mar. 5-19: Ptgs. of Paris. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Museum To Mar. 28: Worcester County 
Show. 


Pen & Brush (16 E 10) Mar.: M. M. 
Carver; Spring Oils. 

Perdalma (110 % 57) Mar. 1-26: M. 
Carchio. 


Peridot (820 Mad. at 68) To Mar. 13: 
H. Solomon. 

Perils (32 E 58) To Mar. 6: Vivin; 
8-Apr. 10: Mod. Fr. Ptgs. 

Portraits (136 E 57) Cont. Group. 

Rehn (683 Sth at 54) To Mar. 6: S. 
Gross; Mar. 8-27: M. Shulman. 

a (51 Grnwch) Mar. 6-Apr. 2: Ptgs., 
culp 

Reouibere (20 E 79) Fr. & Amer. 

Rosenthal (B'way at 13) To Mar. 20 
Adult Education. 


Mar. 


Saidenberg (10 E 77) To Mar. 13: Kiee. 

Salmagundi (47 5th) Mar. 7-27: Wcol. 
Annual. 

Salpeter (42 E 57) Mar. !-20: Water- 
colors by 4. 

B. Schaefer (32 E 57) To Mar. 13: 
Hartley, Maurer. 

Sculpture Center (167 E 69) Cont. 
Group. 

Segy (708 Lex. at 57) To Mar. 26: 
African Art. 


Seligmann (5 E 57) Fr. & Amer. 

Serigraph (38 W 57) To Apr. 20: 
Annual International. 

Stable (924 7th at 58) To Mar. 1/4: J. 
Schueler. 

Strauss (118 W. 57) Mar.: Cont. 

Tanager (90 E 10). To Mar. Il: New- 
comers; Mar. !2-Apr. {: B. Isquith. 

Teachers Center (206 W 15) To Mar. 
20: A. Sandler. 

The Contemporaries (959 Mad. at 75) 
To Mar. 15: Graphic Outlook, 1954. 

Tibor de Nagy (206 E 53) To Mar. 13: 
R. Goodnough. 


Sth 


Amer. 


Town (26 W 8) To Mar. 13: Amer. 
Prints. 
Tribune (42 & 6th) To Mar. 20: J. 


Valentin (32 E 57) To Mar. 20: J. Arp. 
Van Diemen-Lilienfeld (21 E 57) To 


Mar. 15: D. Leneman. 

Village Center (44 W 11) Mar. 8-26: 
Prizewinners. 

Viviano (42 E 57) To Mar. 6: Ruvolo; 
Mar. 8-27: C. Brown. 

Walker (117 E 57) Mar.: Amer. & Fr. 

Wellons (70 E 56) Mar. I-13: L. Pola- 
KOV. 

Weyhe (794 Lex. at 61) Cont. Amer 


Wildenstein (19 E 64) To Mar. 2!: R. 
Chapelain. 

Willard (23 W 56) Mar. 2-27: J. Baxter, 
sculp, 


Wittenborn (38 E 57) Mar.: 
Prints. 


German 


GENERAL LEBRARY 
UNIVERSITY OF MICH 
ANN ARBOR MICH 
11-20-53 R12-15-S54 


M. ost 


artists agree! 


Finest ARTISTS’ 
WATER COLOR 


THALO GREEN 


Brilliant, clean green 
for washes 
without hard edges. 


@ Transparent 
@ Permanent 


Cenodion Agents: 


THE HUGHES-OWENS CO., LTD. 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Colifornia Distributors: 
SCHWABACHER-FREY COMPANY _ 
os 2 464 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. ’ 
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Coming 
in ART DIGEST 


Profiles: 
LYONEL FEININGER 
by William Rubin 
HYMAN BLOOM 
by Frederick Wight 
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Your colors 
have a 
hidden 
strength — 
when the 
vehicles a 


WEBER 


The life and beauty of a painting depend much | 
on the vehicles used. That is why so many © 
artist-painters prefer Weber Vehicles and Var- © 
nishes. Weber Vehicles give the painting extra | 
life—help keep the colors pure, brilliant, un- ~ 
changing. To assure full and lasting protection 
to paintings, use Weber’s Artist Varnishes. 
Weber Vehicles and Varnishes are procurable 
from your local art supply dealer. 


(Descriptive Technical Data, on Request) 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 
OIL * WATER © TEMPERA © PASTEL * AQUA PASTEL 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 


St. Louis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, 
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Symposium: 


Art Dealing in America — 
with contributions by leading 
27th Street art dealers. 


America’s News Magazine of Art 
20 times yearly . . . $5.00 


116 East 59th Street New York 22 
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